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A Timely Reminder of New Books 








Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in 


Morrison and Gauthier’s French Grammar...$1.60 


Home and Community... $1.60 A new and exceedingly effective combination 
A comprehensive one-year course in the of teaching methods; the plan is largely con- 
many practical phases of general science versational. 
which make for good citizenship. . bts 
Phonetique Edition of Meras’ Le Prem- 
. . ier Livre and Le Second Livre. 
Coe and Specht’s Easy Steps in Reading .....$ 56 Each.......$1.12 


An unusually attractive first book in read- 
ing designed to precede or supplement any 
series of readers and distinguished by the dra- 








i H ’ . . . ’ ness correspondence. Actual letters of promi- 
= mater’s New Essentials of Biology...............$1.68 nent business concerns are given. Published 
rout| This popular textbook now accords with the in six editions—Graham, Gregg, Munson, 
the) latest findings in science and is illustrated Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman and without out- 
ials| with new cuts. | lines. 
a 
eeer) ee 
} 
a cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
on) | | 
Chicago Boston 








First Book.......... $.76 Second Book.......... $ .76 
NN ace $. 92 
Correlate the activities of the English class 
with those of other school departments and 
with the home and community life. The ma- 
terial is distinguished by its abundance, 
richness, variety, and organization. 


Halleck’s History of Our Country—For 
I iil edi etisinccnteniniaial $1.60 
A wealth of concrete, interesting incidents 
makes this history of our country seem amaz- 
ingly real to pupils. The book emphasizes es- 
pecially the life, progress, and industries of 
the people. 


Overton’s Hygiene Books—Revised 
Personal Hygiene. Revised «..00cccccccesccsssscasessssss $ .7% 
General Hygiene.  Revised.....cccccccsccsssssssesseeees $1.00 
_ Present the latest scientific information that 
is of value in building up the health of the in- 
dividual and in improving the living conditions 
in the community. 


~~) 


L 


Fairchild’s Essentials of Economics.............. $1.60 
Essential facts and principles set forth in 
easy, simple style for high school pupils. 
Controversial questions are avoided. 











A new edition of this popular series for be- 
ginners treating the pronunciation of French 
from the phonetic point of view and including 


matic quality of its stories, plot interest, and phonetic equivalents of words and direct 
| the same characters common to all. method exercises. 
, . . > ’ 4 : 
| Chapin and Arnold’s Applied English Place’s Second Year Latin ..0...........ccccscscsssssseeee $1.68 


The text of Caesar is preceded by a “Train- 
ing Camp” which definitely prepares the pupil 
for the new difficulties he will encounter in 
his Caesar study. 


Rushmer and Dence’s High School Al- 
encodes a Sagdincitlthidhasiipnacaangaitadil $1.24 
Evolved out of the perplexities of class- 
room work common to all first year classes, 
this is a book teachers will find remarkably 
satisfactory. 
Seneca’s Spanish Conversation and 
I siisin a ccsainciceinetimndiniensmnnni $1.00 
By the means of easy, natural dialogues it 
teaches idiomatic Spanish that is in everyday 
use. 
Whitehead’s The Business of Selling..............$1.40 
Rich in vocational content, this book offers 
real practical help in applying theories and 
principles to selling. Emphasizes the service 
idea underlying all good salesmanship. 
Nichols’ Elementary Bookkeeping Exer- 
chnen ‘foe Comme Trt. .nn.scsnsecsene $ .60 
Initial instruction through graded exercises 
on each successive principle of bookkeeping. 
Eldridge’s New Shorthand Dictation 
LIAL $1.00 
Conforms to the best class of modern busi- 
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CHILDREN’S FRENCH 


By HENRIETTE SOLTOFT 
Teacher of French, Brearley School, New York 
and Anna Woops BALLARD 


Assistant Professor of French, Columbia University 


French is to furnish material and method for 

teaching French to children in grades 5 to 7, 
so as to awaken their love for it and give them cor- 
rect pronunciation, readiness of speech, and a sure 
foundation in vocabulary. 


¥ ie aim of the authors in writing Children’s 


The system employee is one that arouses and sus- 
tains the child's interest and develops self-activity. 
Each lesson makes a direct appeal to the eye and 
ear, Constant activity is called for in arranging, 
selecting, and combining carés, in dramatizing 
stories, and in imitating the teacher. 


Constant and continued attention is paid to pro- 
nunciation throughout the entire course. Each 
lesson is conducted entirely in French. A list of 
classroom words and expressions is suppliec. 
There are model lessons that guide the teacher in 
the successful development of the work and show 
in detail the classroom method to be followed. 
Wores and music of fifteen simple songs are pro- 
vided. 
Cloth. xii+168 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.68 


Cards to accompany text. 16 pages. Price 28 cents 


Raa! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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New Books for the New Year 


BOURNE AND 


BENTON’S STORY OF AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS 
Biography and history for the fifth grade. 


BUHLIG’S JUNIOR ENGLISH 
Three books, for grades seven, eight, and nine. 


CUZZORT AND 


TRASK’S HEALTH 


SERIES 


A complete course in physiology, hygiene, and sanitation for elementary schools. 


DAVIS’ MODERN READINGS 
Two books of selections from the greater living authors. 


GANNON AND JACKSON’S DRILL EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
Thousands of graded and classified problems. 


HART’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Book III is now ready, completing the series. 


WAVLE AND BURKE’S STORIES OF THE EMERALD ISLE 
Folk lore, history, and biography for upper grades 


Boston 


New York 





D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 


Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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McANDREW AND WORLD’S WORK 

We have known no single article in half a 
century so serviceable to America through pub- 
lic school inspiration, enrichment and adjust- 
ment as the first of a series of articles which 
William McAndrew is writing for The World’s 
Work, which accounts for the space we give it 
in the opening number of the school vear. 

No one in the profession, and certainly no 
one out of the profession, could have written 
as effective an article as William McAndrew 
has written. 

No one else has read everything on education 
as faithfully and as intelligently, and has re- 
membered what he has read as inter-relatedly 
as has he. He is the one real master of educa- 
tiona! literature from the standpoint of the 
statesman, the scholar, the industrialist, and 
the educator. 

Mr. McAndrew is a genius in the interpre- 
tation of the significance of educational utter- 
ances as well as a master of the art of puiting 
kis interpretation compellingly. 

He knows situations better than any one 
else, and he runs his knowledge through his 
mind like buckets on an endless belt, loading 
automatically as he thinks and unloading auto- 
maticaliy as he writes. 

All hcnor to the editor and publisher of The 
‘World’s Work for giving free rein for ten 
‘months to his mind and pen. 





ALLURING SPEARFISH 


Spearfish, South Dakota, State Teachers Col- 
lege is making the most of its rare opportuni- 
ties of climate and scenery, as attractions for a 
summer school. One cannot ask a lovelier 
valley, nobler mountain scenery, better summer 
temperature or more alluring trout brooks than 
one can enjoy without money and without price 
as side line while earning “credits” with E. C. 
Woodburn and his Teacher Training faculty. 





Booth Tarkington had thirty-three illustra- 
tions rejected by “ Life” and only one accepted 
before he turned to story writing. 
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BOK’S PEACE PRIZE 


The presidents of four colleges, the chancel- 
lor of another and the head of the Carnegie 
Foundation believe that the chief value of the 
American peace award, founded by Edward 
Bok, which would give $100,000 to any one 
who can turn out an etfective peace program, 
lies in the fact that it will stimulate public 
thought on the subject. The organization 
quctes President Lowell of Harvard, President 
Hopkins of Dartmouth, President Faunce of 
Brown, President Richmond of Union College, 
Schenectady; Dr. David Starr Jordan, chancel- 
lor emeritus of Stanford University, and Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation. All agree that it will at least 
have brought the international question directly 
home to millions of people. 


<-4 e 7 
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On January 1, 1923, there were 436,393 mem- 
bers of State Teachers Associations, and 118,032 
members of the National Education Association. 





SOME OBSESSIONS IN ADMINISTRATION 


We are to use in the issue of September 13 
an article py William Seneca Sutton, president 
of the University of Texas, on “Some Obses- 
sions in Administration,” which is one of the 
sblest, sanest, most brilliant treatments of 
school administration that we have seen from 
any pen. 

We have long known that Dr. Sutton is 
100 per cent. sensible; that he is one of the 
keenest educational thinkers and one of the 
ablest educational writers, but this article goes 
the limit in magnifying common sense. 
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MARK TWAIN 


“*Mark Twain’ Cheered and Comforted a 
Tired World” is the slogan of the “ Mark 
Twain” Memorial Park Association. H. J. 
Blanton, Paris, Missouri, president; headquar- 
ters, Moberly, Missouri. 

The “Mark Twain” Memorial Park Associa- 
tion was organized at Moberly, Me., Aprii 29, 
1923, by the editors of Northeast Missouri. The 
purpose of the Association is to raise by popu- 
lar subscription the needed funds to purchase at 
least one hundred acres of land at Florida, 
Missouri, the birthplace of “Mark Twain,” de- 
velop it as a public park to be presented to the 
state or nation as a permanent memorial to the 
great author. This enterprise is- entirely free 
from anything which savors of commercialism. 
The officers are serving at a considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice and without pay. The owners 
ef the lands desired for park purposes agree to 
accept the price fixed by a committee of our 
choosing. The owner of the “Mark Twain” 
house agrees to donate it, together with its 
quaint pioneer furnishings, to the Park Associa- 
tion. 

M. A. Violette rescued “Mark Twain's” birth- 
place from the hands of the wreckers, moved it 
across the street from its former location, re- 
stored it to order and furnished it in the style 
of a century ago. He planied the yard with 
flowers of ye olden times and opened the home 
to the boys and girls, and the men and women 
who love “Mark Twain.” 

Florida is not on a railroad and can only be 
reached by the motorist, but thousands of 
people visit the home each year and sign the 
register which faithfully records the interest 
they feel in the supremely popular author of 
the common people. Last year 3,000 persons 
visited this shrine of the well beloved humor- 
ist. One page of the register bears the names 
of visitors from eight states and one foreign 
country. In a little square at an intersection 
of the roads entering Florida, the state has 
erected a bust of “Mark Twain” and engraved 
on the monument are the words: “ He Cheered 
and Comforted a Tired World.” 

Florida was once the county seat of Monroe 
county. It has changed some but not much 
since 1835, when Clemens was born. This is 
the way he describes it. 
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“I was born on the 30th day of November, 
1835, in the almost invisible village of Florida, 
Monroe County, Missouri. 1 suppose that Flor- 
ida has less than three hundred inhabitants. It 
had two streets each a couple of hundred yards 
long; the rest of the avenues were lanes with 
rail fences and cornfields on either side. Beth 
the streets and the avenues were paved with 
the same material—tough, black mud in wet 
ilmes; deep dust in dry.” 

The proposed “Mark Twain” Park will have 
a shore line on both sides of the river for a dis- 
tance of nearly one mile. The quiet, restful 
beauty of the landscape and the opportunity it 
presents for development into one of America’s 
beauty spots has greatly impressed the officers 
of the Association. The rugged banks that 
tower above the river have been likened to the 
scenic beauty of the Hudson. 

The proposed park site lends itself to camp- 
ing, boating, fishing and sight-seeing. The 
park, when established, wili be a free resort to 
everybody who cares to spend a day or a week 
among the natural beauties of the country in 
which the world’s greatest humorist first saw 
the light of day. 

There are many points of interest in and 
about Florida. Among these is the house 
which General (then Colonel) U.S. Grant used 
as his headquarters during a brief cavalry ex- 
pedition through this section of Missouri, in the 
early stages of the Civil War. 

There the little village cemetery which 
graves ot two of Mark Twain’s sis- 
ters and of John Quarles, his uncle, at whose 
farm Mark spent his summers until he was 
twelve years of age. 


is 
contains the 


In some way the school children cf America 
should have some part in the purchase of these 
one hundred acres for the “ Mark Twain” Me- 
morial. If every school in America would send 
one cent per child it would mean almost 2 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Ot course not every schoo! will do it, but tt 
does seem as though one child in five might 
give a penny, and that would provide $50,000. 
Any way children should in some way be 
allowed to have a part in this memerial. 


— 





DICTIONARY IN SCHOOL 


Dr. Thomas Henry Briggs, one of Columbia 
University’s most valuable professors, has a 
way of selecting themes for pen and voice that 
are most appealing. The latest of his writings 
and one of his best is a four-page leaflet on 
“The Value of the Dictionary in the School- 
room,” which may be had “in quantity for 
students if a teacher will write G. & C. 
Merriam, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Here is the closing paragraph in this very 
important leaflet of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs: 


“Every schoolroom should contain an wm 
abridged dictionary (Webster’s New Inter- 
national is the best), and every teacher should 
know how to use it. More than that, he 
should use it. He should read and siudy with 
a dictionary at hand, looking up everything 
about. which he is ignorant and most things 
about which he is uncertain. If the dictionary 
is used, it will prove a friend and constant 
helper; otherwise it can only be an imposing 
encumbrance to a desk.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT BECHT 


The mill will never run with-the water that 
has passed. Whatever the feeling regarding 
the conditions in Pennsylvania of the past 
three months we can see no way to undo what 
has been done, to right any personal or pro- 
fessional wrongs that may have resulted from 
personalities or politics. 

Pennsylvania is the second largest state in 
the Unien. Its schools are its chief interest, 
jooming far above personal affairs, official or 
lay. It has a new superintendent, and whatever 
errors of judgment, of policy, or of prejudices 
may have been responsible for the tragic 
changes, J. George Becht is to be the official 
state leader for the coming year and it is no 
kindness to anyone to hamper him in the dis- 
charge of his great responsibilities. 

We reprint from Fennsylvania Grange News, 
ofhcial organ of Pennsylvania State Grange, 
Chambersburg, its editorial on the selection of 
Dr. Becht :— 

“The new head of our educational system 
was born and reared on a farm, near Hughes- 
ville, Lycoming County, Pa. He is fifty-seven 
years of age. He received his elementary edu- 
cation in the public schools, and at the age of 
fifteen began teaching a country school in Ly- 
coming County. Entering Lafayette College, 
he worked his way through that institution and 
was graduated with the class of 1890. Later he 
did post-graduate work at Harvard and Coium- 
bia Universities. He has received the degree 
of Doctor of Science from Lafayette College 
and from Bucknell University. 

“Aiter graduation from Lafayette he was 
made assistant principal, and later principal, of 
the Lycoming County Normal School at Muncy. 
In 1893 he was unanimously elected superin- 


tendent of schools of Lycoming County, and 
was re-elected for three successive terms with- 
out opposition, being the only superintendent of 
the county schools, up tothat time, whe was 
ever elected to a fourth term. 

“In 1903 he was placed in charge of the de- 
partment of psychology and pedagogy at the 
West Chester State Narmal School. At the end 
of the year he was elected as principal of the 
Clarion State Normal School. He conducted 
this institution for a period of eight years. 

“When in 1911 the newly-organized State 
Board of Education was looking about fcr the 
best man to become the executive secretary of 
the Board, Dr. Becht was the unanimous 
choice. 

“He took the first step for a teachers’ retire- 
ment system in Pennsylvania and helped to 
make it one of the best in the country. He also 
organized a bureau of architecture which has 
rendered notable service to the school districts 
of the state in furnishing plans for the con- 
struction and reconstruction of school buildings. 
He conducted negotiations for the purchase by 
the state of nearly all our State Normal 
Schools. These schools were formerly the 
property of private corporations, and the state 
acquired them under very advantageous terms, 
due largely to the business ability and integrity 
of Dr. Becht. 

“When the school system of ithe state was re- 
organized, a few vears ago, Dr. Becht was made 
first Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, which position he held until his promotion 
as head of the department.” 

It should be said in all fairness that the Penn- 
sylvania Grange News has never championed 
the administration that Dr. Becht succeeds. 





—o2> 


LUCKY LARAMIE 


In this day of tough luck in many colleges 
and universities it is refreshing to find a 
State University with limitless means spring- 
ing out of the ground, with a president whom 
all the faculty, and alumni, and trustees, school 
men and women of the state, the politicians 
and the local community like and a faculty that 
the president likes, and who like one another. 

All this and more is true of the State-Uni- 
versity cf Wyoming at Laramie. .:The state 
lands that belong to the University suddenly 


sprung a leak with big wealth producing yield 
so that there can be no tax ruction. 

The personal element was as high a produc- 
ing yield as the wells, and A. G. Crane, a 
prince of a fellow, was as glad to draw a prize 
like the University of Laramie as Laramie was 
to draw a prize like Crane. 

It was just good luck everyway for every- 
body concerned, and one of least of the states 
in population has, and is to have, more and 
more, one. of the outstanding educational insti- 
tutions of the New West at least. 


a 
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TRUANCY SCHOOLS 


The tragedies connected with the Chicago 
Truancy School demonstrate most emphatically 
that persons in charge of such institutions need 
almost superhuman wisdom. There should 
never be an appointment with the faintest taint 
of politics suspected. 

The qualifications should require a more 


searching certification than for any other posi- 
tion in the system. 


The first indication of temperamental unfit- 
ness should result in the immediate transfer of 
the one suspected of unfitness. 

Most unfortunately, if things are allowed to 
continue until there are public charges politics 
and prejudices become involved and _ school 
board officials fear being unjust to the accused 
and things go from bad to worse. 
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FORTY PIONEERS OF EDUCATION 


We are using in this issue an article on 
David Starr Jordan, by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
in the Boston Transcript. 

It is an admirable story of the life and work 
of Dr. Jordan to which we think should be 
added something more of a personal element, 
especially of his professional educational ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Dole speaks adequately of his scientific- 
nature service, but not enough of the human 
nature element of Dr. Jordan’s educational 
work. 

Indiana University has given to the profes- 
sional educational world a most remarkable 
group of men. We have but to mention 
Joseph Swain, long president of Indiana Unt- 
versity, and later of Swarthmore College; 
William L. Bryan, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity: E. B. Bryan, president of Colgate 
University for several years, and now president 
of Ohio University at Athens; Ernest H. Lind- 
iey, president of Idaho State University for 
several years, and now president of Kansas 
State University; Walter A. Jessup, president 
of University of Iowa; Lotus D. Coffman, 
president of University of Minnesota; George 
N. Fellows, long president of the University 
of Maine, and now on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Utah; Robert J. Aley, one time state 
superintendent of Indiana, long president of 
University of Maine, and now president of 
Buller College, Indianapolis: W. A. Millis, 
president of Hanover College, indiana; Linnzus 
N. Hines, president, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and long state super- 
intendent; Carl H. Eigenmann, one of the 
most eminent American zoologists, professor in 
the University of Indiana for thirty years; L. 
W. Everman, curator of the California Acad- 
emy of Science; Willis S. Blatchley, long 
state geologist of Indiana; O. P. Jenkins, head 
of Depariment of Zoclogy of Stanford Uni- 
versity; S. E. Meek, long curator of Field 
Museum, Chicago; Charles H. Gilbert, eminent 
professor of Stanford University; Henry 
Landis, head of Department of Geology, Wash- 
ington State University; David K. Goss, long 
superintendent of schools, Indianapolis ; Charles 
S. Meek, superintendent of Boise, Idaho: 
San Antonio, Texas; Madison, Wisconsin, and 
now of Toledo; H. B. Wilson, superintendent 


of Decatur, Illinois; Topeka, Kansas, and now 
of Berkeley, California; Guy Wilson, professor 
In Boston University; and Edward Howard 
Griggs as men whom Dr. Jordan, directly 
through =the University of Indiana, in- 
spired to great national achievement. 
The multitudes of men and women who re- 
ceived the impetus to noble functioning at 
Stanford University are too well known to 
our readers to justify taking space for their 
naming. 

Dr. Jordan was a great personality in Stan- 
ford University as he had been in Indiana 
State University. With the possible exception 
of President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth we 
have known or know of no man who tcuched 
the lives of so many students so miraculously 
as dia he at Stanford. It was our privilege to 
know him on the Stanford campus before the 
universliy equipment was ready to function 
and we were there often enough in all the 
years of his leadership to know intimately 
some prominent students and some members 
of the faculty, and the personality of Dr. 
Jordan, sympathetically and dynamically, is 
impossible of appreciation to one who did not 
feel it. 

Dr. Jordan’s impress on educational Cali- 
fornia was as definite as on his own univer- 
sity. There has been nothing in our experience 
to compare with his academic heroism when 
he welcomed to his university eminently suc- 
cessful young men who were lacking in tech- 
nical requirements. If a young man was of 
scholarly tastes, had demonstrated professional 
ability and exceptional capability he was wel- 
comed io Stanford and given a chance to 
demonstrate scholaily possibilities. Several of 
these superintendents and principals thus ad- 
mitted are genuinely 
America today. 

That which our readers as a whole will most 
appreciate is the way in which he was elected 
president of the National Education As<ociation 
nine years ago. The “ management”’of the Asso- 
ciation had other plans, but when Joseph Swait 
suggested Dr. Jordan he was accepted with an 
enthusiasin only equaled in the case of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard twelve years before. 
And his administration was one of the high 
spots in the recent history of the Asscciation. 


scholarly ieaders in 





It is barely possible that pedagogical principles 


would get further and arrive 


quicker if they were written in a way that could be understcod by the man on the street. 





—Arthur Dean. 
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FORTY PIONEERS OF EDUCATION — (I1.) 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


[In Boston Evening Transcript.] 


As a scientist, Dr. Jordan’s chief specialty 
has been Ichthyology, which ought to have 
secured him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
the very word ichthus, as symbolized in 
weather-vanes, being theological,and from St. 
Peter down to the various Saints that have 
preached to fishes, there has been something 
canonical—theological as well as ichthyological 
—about “the finny tribes.” But apparently 
the head of Leland Stanford lost count of al! 
his degrees from M. D. to LL.D., and has never 
missed that of D. D., though religion is very 
vital to him. In what he called “little jingles 
of rhyme,” written to accompary a number of 
wash paintings in colcr of animals, real or 
imaginary, witk no original thought of publi- 
cation, but issued under the title, “ Eric’s Book 
of Beasts,” Dr. Jordan has this couplet :—- 

If I were born a man, I'd wish 
I might associate with fish. 

The thought was offspring of the iact. for 
of the 7,800 names of fish-genera enumerated 
between 1758 and 1920, he and his special stu- 
dents were responsible for at least twelve hun- 
dred. Probably no man since Adam, unless it 
were Linnaeus, ever had such a job in finding 
scientific appellations: for Adam in this par- 
licular baptismal domain was bothered only 
with the river-fishes and his work in naming 
them rests on every dubious testimony; while 
Dr. Jordan gives every fish a double-harreled 
scientific name worthy of a Russian Grand 
Duke and said fish also answer to a name not 
Greek but popular. 

Early environment was responsible for his 
interest in nature. His birthplace was in 
western New York, where glacial iakes teemed 
with fish, where wildflowers grew opulently, 
and where in winter ihe stars came nearer 
than elsewhere. His parents, though farmers, 
had both been school teachers and were culti- 
vated beyond the average in their station. As 
a boy he made maps of the constellations. 
For a time it was a toss-up whether he should 
occupy himself with botany or ichthyology or 
Stay on the farm and raise sheep, in which he 
had a remarkable training. He went to the 
recently founded Cornell University, and paid 
most of his expenses by teaching botany. When 
Agassiz founded the short-lived “ Anderson” 
school et Penakese, he was chosen one of the 
corps ef acolytes, and this threw the scales on 
the side of the fishes. And for the rest of his 
life, even while he was teacher of science at 
the Indianapolis High School, as professor of 
chemistry at Purdue University, as professor 
and president of Indiana University and as 
President of Stanford University, he engaged 





in an unprecedented series of piscine explora- 
tions. In 1876 he studied the fish-fauna of 
Georgia and embodied its results in the first 
of a long array of “monographic reviews,” 
amply illustrated. Here as in every other 
instance, his attention was directed to all 
phases of natural and human_ life—birds, 
flowers, negroes, politicians, geological forma- 
tions, popular songs, unusual stories, fossils. 
He explored the great Dismal Swamp and there 
found the Chologaster, or rice-field fish—* of 
antiquated type, a supposed ancestor of similar 
fishes, biind and colorless, which frequent the 
cave-streams of Kentucky, Indiana and Mis- 
souri.” Te him no hill or mountain was a 
mere hill or mountain, but he saw through it 
and briefly checked off its geological charac- 
teristics, just as always in_ reviewing his 
ucquainiances with the most distinguished men 
of his time, he sums up their qualities with the 
terseness and vividness of a president present- 
ing candidates for honorary degrees. 

In 1880 he was appointed to take charge 
of the investigation of the fish commission on 
the Pacific Coast and began with the lower end 
of Southern California. At the fish market in 
San Diego, on his way south, he thought it a 
good omen to pick up “a small specimen of 2 
true sole—Symphurus atricauda—the first of 
its type to be recorded from the American side 
of the Pacific.” At Santa Catalina Island he 
was amazed at the teeming fish lite from the 
great leaping tuna or tunny—Thunnus thynnus, 
which reaches a weight of six hundred pounds 
er more, and takes the hook mightily, down 
to the albacore and the barracuda, with dozens 
of others. One albacore had swallowed a full- 
grown hake and the hake had in turn swal- 
lowed a little deep-sea fish, which he christened 
as Sudis’ ringens. 

He got greatly interested in the Chinese, espe- 
cially the fishermen, and learned to understand 
and speak pigeon-English. He secon realized 
that in gathering statistics the Chinese was on 
his guard. “The truth, he figured, might hurt. 
while falsehood would probably be harmless. 

But the Chinese have their own code. 
A dealer, for instance, will always pay his 
debts on time; the immemorial custom cf his 
native iand takes care of that, for to break a 
contract is to be virtually outlawed so far as 
business is concerned. Nevertheless, he may 
pay in counterfeit coin if you are so trustful 
as to accept it; that’s your own lookout.” He 
tells an amusing story of a Chinese fisher- 
man who got it into his head that the light- 
house foghorn was a kind of incantation. He 
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said: “Uncle Sam dam’ fool. “IX come over 
from Oakland to San Francisco—big steam 
whistle on Goat Island blow hard—dam fog 
come in allee same.” But another Chinese 
found placing red paper trinkets on a grave 
and asked what he was doing turned, and 
pointing upward, said: “He all same Joss 
who.” 

Faz North he came into touch with the 
Indians of Puget Sound and learned their 
lingo—*a mixture of Siwash, English and 
French.” On his return he made a collection 
of the fishes of the lakes of Utah, some of 
them new to science. In Salt Lake he found 
no animal life except the larvae of a fiy and 
a kind of shrimp. 

Taking with him his usual band of congenial, 
scientific students, Dr. Jordan made several 
excursions through Europe, largely eschewing 
other modes of conveyance than their legs. In 
August, 1881, with five friends and five guides 
he made a memorable and risky ascent of the 
Matterhorn, which being too steep for snow to 
cling to and therefore uneroded by glaciers he 
calls “a creature of sun and frost, the wreck 
or relic of some ancient giant from which the 
strong gods of heat and cold have hurled down 
their avalanches of loosened rocks.” They 
were enveloped in a gusty snowstorm against 
which they struggled to the summit, “a nar- 
row crest about twenty feet long and from 
One to three feet wide rising to a point at 
the southern end.” Carrying as a signal of 
victory, “fragment of the hard dark green- 
brittle hornblende” of which the tip of the 
mountain is made, they siarted back. 

Halfway down to the hut, one of the party 
was struck by a rock weighing a hundred 
pounds, which had slipt from the feet of the 
tear man. It cut a savage gash in his fore- 
head and knocked him senseless. Only by in 
tense quickness of action was the party saved 
from being dashed down into the 4,000 foot 
precipice. A little iater an immense avaianche 
of rocks, “a dozen of them as large as a 
wagen, with hundreds of little ones yelping in 
the rear,” just missed them. No wender one 
of the guides exclaimed: “C’est une montagne 
terrible.” Dr. Jordan with the wounded man 
spent the night with two guides in “a sort of 
stone den, six feet wide by ten long and five 
feet high, on the inner side crowded on a nar- 
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i row flat-ledge between a projecting pinnacle 


and a precipice.” At their height of 10,256 feet 
they nearly froze to death as it was cold as 
in midwinter. “In the morning it was crystal 
clear. Above and below, the whole majestic 
Matterhorn mass shone white with new-fallen 
snow or glistened with frost. Over the deep 
valley of Zermatt clouds hung white and heavy, 
setting us off, as it were, in a glittering upper 
world. Far in the distance rose the giants of 
the Bernese Oberland; nearer the Dent 
Blanche. the Weisshorn, the three peaks of the 
Mischabel and, to the right, the long crescent 
of the Breithorn, Zwillinge and Lyskamme, 
which culminates in Monte Rosa. It was the 
sight of a lifetime.” 

In 1889 Dr. Jordan was sent to explore the 
rivers of Yellowstone Park with a view to 
making what he calls “an ichthyological sur- 
vey of that then little-known region.” He 
made many interesting discoveries regarding 
the distribution of trout. With several faith- 
ful coadjutors he completed and saw published 
in four volumes his great work on “ The Fishes 
of North and Middle America,” giving descrip- 
tions of “all the fishes known in Annicrica 
north of the Isthmus—3,127 species, arranged 
in 1,077 genera and 224 families.” In the sum- 
mer of 1896 he was appointed to the headship 
of the commission to investigate the fur seal 
problem in Bering Sea. To this he devotes 
two most fascinating chapters, which inciudes 
an account of his visit tou the volcano of Bogos- 
lof, and as in all the story of his travels, 
abounds in vivid and often poetic descriptions. 
In the summer of 1900 he visited every promis- 
ing stream and fishing station in the Japanese 
Empire, going to many places where a white 
man had never been seen and bringing home 
about a thousand species of fish, “nearly two 
hundred of them new to science.” There are 
dozens of passages worth citing for their pic- 
turesqueness or for the light that they throw 
on Japanese customs and characters. His visit 
to Japan was later repeated under even more 
favorable auspices. 

In the same way he visited Mexico and the 
South Pacific Islands, Alaska, Australia and 
New Zealand, besides fcllowing the complete 
boundary between the United States and 
Canada twith a view to settling the fisheries 
dispute). 








This Administration may come and go, like the long line of its predecessors; but the 


Government, our institutions, remain secure in the heart of the American people. More 


than six generations have written our constitution, not on parchment alone, nor yet 


on tablets of bronze, but into the everlasting heart of the American people.. That is our 


security, that is our guarantee—Calvin 





Coolidge, President. 
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THE SUCCESS OF OUR SUCCESSORS 


WILLIAM MCANDREW 


[The World’s Work, September, 1923.] 


Give me the files of a long established journal 
and I can trace a blue streak back to the be- 
gining: Rabbi Hirsch, telling Chicagoans that 
the hopes of the Fathers have been bitterly 
disappointed ; Richard Watson Gilder describing 
the grief of a fine old friend who spent many 
moments actually weeping when he thought of 
his country; Seward in 1870 seeing us “in 
danger of losing our holy zeal”; Alexander H. 
Stephens in ’sixty-six dreading “the sway of 
sectionai passion to bring the star of hope to 
its setting on liberty’s darkened shore”; and 
in 1844, Story calling upon voung men to resist 
encroachment upon their liberties. From Frank- 
lin, most cheerful of men, we learn of “enemies 
waiting with confidence to see the break-up 
of the nation”; and Washington himself, after 
forty-seven years of service to his country, 
recounts “passions misleading, appearances de- 
ceiving, situations marked by failure.” A gen- 
tleman from Westchester County, New York. 
has a letter from one of his ancestral relatives 
to another in which, written in Philadelphia on 
the sixth of July, 1776, is the opinion that “ this 
land is going straightway to perdition.” 

Whether these warnings are due to prudence 
or tc atrophied glands authorities will differ. 
Men over fifty are addicted to seeing shadows. 

YOUTH NOT GIVEN TO THE MINOR KEY. 


A different note sounds in the last Harvard 
graduation when young Best of Evanston, liv- 
ing up to his name, makes the senior oration 
a dialogue between aged cynicism and youth, 
and has Hope, Confidence, Self-reliance, and 
Enthusiasm hold the field. The lad’s votive 
cup, holding such cheering potion as unspoiled 
juvenility feels to be proper when celebrating 
things American, could be similarly filled from 
a long line of springs extending to our national 
beginning. 

The Knights of St. Patrick hilariously cheered 
themselves and him when General Sherman 
said: “[ am convinced that on the whole we 
are quite as good as our fathers, even though 
the telegraph collects the murders and rob- 
beries of the four quarters of the globe and 
serves them at our breakfasts; whereas our 
ancestors heard only of those in the neigh- 
berhood.” Mr. Cleveland predicted the con- 
tinuance of this nation “through all the years 
to come.” In those days we were singing 
“The Union Forever,” “Oh, Thus Be It Ever,” 
“Long May Our Land be Bright.” Webster’s 
Prediction for the Republic was “toe the end of 
time.” Curtis’s “a thousand years and there- 
after.” Tohn Quincy Adams’s “ from age to age 
till time shall be no more.” Samuel Adams’s 
“forever,” Jackson's “in perpetuity,” Whittier’s 


“through centuries long,” Jefferson’s “to the 
end of history.” 

A Princeton professor shows that of these 
two types of exhortation the calamity style 
fails with youth. The young men are for 
getting out the colors on holidays, the old are 
prone to leave the flag in the drawer with the 
moth balls. School children left to  them- 
selves cover their papers with bright banners 
of the Republic. Fear-cf-hell preaching fails 
with vigorous men. Longfellow was young 
when he waved aside national danger as “ but 
the flapping of a sail.” Young men at races, 
although they go to great pains for prepara- 
tion, avoid warning their teams of failure. 
They do not cry “look out” or “take care” 
or “you're losing.” But old men, so it is said, 
read muckraking articles with avidity as if 
with satisfaction at wrong doing. They grieve 
over what Mark Twain in his old age called 
“the damned human race.” Towns are 
cleaned up politically as they are physically by 
the positives—not by the negatives. A few 
men plant flowers and trees, trim their lawns, 
and keep their homes painted. The tidiness 
spreads. Franklin in Philadelphia, Jones and 
Whitlock in Toledo, Stranahan in Brooklyn, 
Couzens in Detroit, Breckenridge in San An- 
tonio, push some constructive idea. It proves 
to be catching. 

It is easy to list the agencies proposing 2 
positive plan for the national upkeep. The 
Democratic party and the Republican party 
head the list. The Fathers devised an ingenicus 


and unsuccessful device to prevent their 
existence. Washington dreaded them = as 
the greatest national danger. As __illus- 


trated in them, “politics,” one of the high 
class werds in the language, has suffered seri- 
cus damage. There are some two hundred or 
more citizens unicns, good government clubs, 
and civic leagues located in the larger towns 
and devoted to the unsavory duty of sanita- 
tion of the parties. I rate them 
of the upkeep. The American 
Legion’s announcement advertises the purpose 
of “training for good citizenship; to lead in- 
dividuals to.adjust themselves to civic require- 
ments”; the Knights of Columbus devote 
themselves “to service to God, to country, and 
io fellow man.” Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions clubs 


high as 
planners 


stress their civic service. The widespread 
Chautauqua movement was started, so said 
founder Vincent. “aiming at a pure and 
exalted patriotism.” The Woman’s Temper- 


ance Union was organized on the basis of 
“preserving the capacity of the masses for 
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self-government.” “Active and constructive 
citizenship ” are cited as their chief aims by the 
promoters of the Boy and Girl Scout move- 
ments. Ira Nelson Morris resigns as U. S. 
Minister to head “Uncle Sam’s voters,” de- 
signed “to unite intelligent, patriotic thought 
on civic problems.” Frederick Goff, in Cleve- 
land, puts his money into the “Community 
Trust” to finance movements looking toward 
the realization of the highest American ideals. 
There is a respectable number of Americans 
thinking of the upkeep and planning for it. 

Iluminating all their resolutions and ad- 
justments is their intention of perpetuity. 
Here is the element that gives epic flavor even 
to the personal letters of the first Americans and 
enabies us, a century and a half later, to read 
and reread in the way that the devout get 
strength out of the Holy Scriptures. 

Washington “The time is come when a 
system of universal education ought to be 
adopted in the United States. In a country 
governed by the sense of the community the 
people must be enlightened.” 

Franklin: “ Educaticn is essential to supply 
succeeding ages with men qualified to serve 
the public.” 

John Adams: “It must be the care of the 
public to educate every rank and class in the 
practice of their moral duties as men and citi- 
zens.” 

Jefierson: “ There is no safe deposit of the 
propensities of government but with the people 
themselves. A system of general instruction 
must reach every description of our people from 
richest to poorest.” . 

Jay: “Nothing should be left undone to 
afford education to all ranks of the people.” 

Madison: “ People who mean to be their own 
governors must be educated.” 

Monroe: “Every district in all its members 
must possess the knowledge necessary to 
qualify them to discharge with credit and 
effect those great duties of citizens on which 
our government depends.” 

I should know how successive public men re- 
garded these unique proposals. I can ask them 
through the medium of a book, “ Expressions 
of American Statesmen,” which Henry Evans 
of the Department of the Interior has com- 
piled. I can hear Clinton in 1847 saying: “The 
first duty of government is education. A sys- 
tem of public schools is the palladium of our 
freedom. <A furdamiental error is to confine the 
light of education to the wealthy.” I can listen 
to Webster declaring in 1837: “ Education, 
necessary to accomplish the ends of good gov- 
ernment, must be universally diffused.” Thad- 
deus Stevens in 1835 demands “ schooling for 
every citizen.” Everett in 1850 proposes popu- 
lar education to save society. One is justified 
to take the words of Lincoln calling public edu- 
cation “the most important thing which we, 
the people, are engaged in” as speaking for now 
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as well as then. The public utterances of 
Grant, of Hayes, of Garfield, of Arthur, of 
Cleveland, of Harrison, of McKinley, of Roose- 
velt, of Taft, of Wilson, when the Presidents 
fulfilied any call to summarize the condition of 
the country, repeated the American doctrine 
that continuing the commonwealth depends 
upon systematic training of the coming genera- 
tions in the national faith. 

Why need one offer these old propositions 
which present so little variation? Why must 
Mr. Harding repeat the first President’s plan 
to continue the commonwealth by means of 
“a system of universal education”? Possibly 
it is because the mears is so much older than 
the purpose that ancient objectives of schools 
persist to confuse the American conception 
of their function as a part ot the national 
system of self government. Mr. Mann found 
the national purpose neglected two generations 
after the republic was launched. A student of 
law, recognized as a statesman, found that what 
the Makers had considered as of “ primary im- 
portance” in “supplying the succeeding ages 
with citizens ” was being devoted to purveying 
a brand of mediaeval learning compiled in 
foreign monarchies not for democracy nor for 
any civic service at all. “Children who are 
soon to be the State,” as he called them, he 
found the victims of a system devised to pro- 
mote not citizenship but scholarship. His 
career was a conflict of statesmanship with 
schoolmastery: democracy versus didactics. 
Americanism against an ancient idea not over- 
turned py the Revolution. 

After him came so many inventors and pro- 
ponents of educational aims—Prussian prin- 
ciples, Platonic revivals, philosophies of educa- 
tion—that a few years back the country was 
generally quoting a Harvard professor that 
national education had all sails set and didn’t 
know where it was going. 

We tax every citizen for schools whether he 
has any children or not. This fact makes it 
easy to reject the scholar as the authority for 
what our schools should do and to abide rather 
by what the people, not as parents, but as 
citizens, maintain education for. 

I should like to look at the national thought 
today for traces of the civic purpose of schools 
that has been traced from Washington to Wil- 
son. Starting in Brooklyn one may travel west 
and observe in this year’s addresses a remark- 
able adherence to the original American design. 

From William C. Redfield you get the ob- 
servation that the logic of having everybody 
pay for training other people’s children is not 
to put a volume of knowledge into young heads. 
It is to furnish clear thinking Americans who 
will be national assets: public benefits, not 
merely self-supporting units. Redfield says 
the public school system is struggling to grow 
trom a mechanism to an organism, a live public 
service rather than a dead machine. To 
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memorize the names of the Presidents is use- 
less; to glow with enthusiasm over the unsel- 
fish devotion of this or that American to the 
general welfare, to feel a family pride in the 
generous service of citizens living and dead is 
to develop desire of imitating them. To learn 
a list of national boundaries is to fill the men- 
tal aitic with useless furniture, but our whole 
attitude toward the nations of the world needs 
more humane knowledge of human gecgraphy. 
“T sat at a banquet of the National Geographic 
Society,” he says, “ with the Ambassador from 
Great Britain on my right, the Ambassador 
trom France on my left. I said I felt like the 
English Channel. It fell flat.” 

To use a judgment fresh from a study of 
popular needs and desires of New York City 
and State, here is the new Senator, Royal S. 
Copeland, outlining in a recent speech his idea 
of the national purpose. “A slogan for the 
schools is ‘service, not self.’ The public pays 
the cost. It is not a parents’ association com- 
bining to give their children personal benefits. 
It is not a device to secure fame and fortune 
for ambitious youth. The founders of the 
public schools said that the schools are for 
general welfare not individual gain. We don’t 
say to the boy any more: ‘ Study hard and rise 
in the world’; but we say: * The town, the state 
is educating you, pay back, don’t be a beggar, 
be an American, serving your country in peace 
as well as in war.” 

At the next stop, Cleveland, Newton 1. 
Baker has just said in an address: “ The chief 
busitiess of democracy is education: the chief 
business of education is democracy. The 
school is the training place for preserving this. 
The only way our commonwealth can outlast 
the tests put to it depends on the lives of the 
hoys and girls now in the hands of the public 
school teachers. Youth with a national bias 
rather than with a bent for books, service rather 
than scholarship, a great education of purpose 
rather than a selfish ambition merely to get 
ahead in the world, are what the country has 
the right to demand of its schools. Jefferson 
had in his drawer the constitutions of many 
democracies that had failed. Yet he had faith 
to try a new one. His proposal for universal 
education as a sateguard of democracy was 
accompanied by a statement of purpose par- 
ticularly essential now-: ‘to teach men what is 
going on in the world and to lead each to 
desire to make his part of it go on right.’” 

For a Middle West representative opinion, 
Woodbridge N. Ferris ought to satisfy. The 
people of Michigan have made him their Gov- 
ernor repeatedly, and now he is their Senator. 
From Ohio to the Rocky Mountains his speak- 
ing engagements indicate a popular satistac- 
ition with his view. From a speech May 19, 
this year, I get this: “ The public school is a 
dublic not a private service, not to please 
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parents or university professors nor to per- 
petuate a portion of the world’s knowledge, 
but to train boys to be men, girls to be women, 
for the benent of our common country. The 
people support the school that it may be a 
national insurance of democracy.” 

William Gibbs McAdoo — for 
both the Southern and the Pacific ccast opinion, 
for he 1s in touch with each. I find him saying 
this: “Among the duties we perform as a 
commonwea!th, education is paramount. 
Yeachers are government officials which, in our 
country, means public servants. They are too 
patriotic to strike; but they are too indispensa- 
hle to be neglected. We must realize that upon 
the schvol the future civic health of our 
nation depends. We must keep this promi- 
nent in cur minds, and we must build up a high 
class and respected personnel to take care of 
it. Parsimony in this field is indefensible.” 

A menth ago a citizen who was asked to 
propose an imscription for the entrance to a 
common schcol decided he ought to take the 
advice of the public as well as the school 
people. Considering the New York Evening 
Post a representative of both. he asked for 
advice. [Edwin F, Gay, the editor, told him: 
“You should ask your motto makers to get 
some condensed ferm of these facts: Universal 
suffrage without ability to read, not to speak 
of ability to think, is a farce. Democracy 
without education for citizenship is a failure. 
The makers of America saw that and there- 
fore made schools a charge upon all the people. 
the public school may help in earning a living; 
they mus! help meet the social responsibility 
of a democracy.” This led the seeker of 1 
proper inseription to send Gay’s suggestion 
to his home paper, The Wisconsin News. Its 
editor composed this: “Dedicated to the 
liberty and rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States and to the support 
of every law compassed by that noble instru- 
ment cf self-government.” It was tried 
on Louis Howland, editor of the Indianapolis 
News. He said: “You could do better, but 
keep to this same line.” Editor Dillon of the 
Minneapolis News responded: “ The idea is 
correct; but the wording should be both 
terse and comprehensive.” Then the _ in- 
quirer tried the South. Clark Howell o7 the 
\tlanta Constitution told him: “ For the broad 
aims and proper objectives for a public school 
take the ofhcial purposes of the nation itself: 
equality, life, liberty, happiness, union, jus- 


I choose 


tice, tranquillity, defence, and general weifare. 
Impress all of these fundamentals into the 
heads of American youth,and we will have no 
further use for courts or jaiis.” Thereupon 
ihe Minneapolis Tribune proposed _ this: 
“Dedicated by the people to the American 
Ideal: equality, life, hberty, happiness, union, 
justice, tranquillity, defence, and general wel- 





fare.” The Buffalo Express commented: 
“Now you've got it.” Editor Dennis, Chicago 
Daily News, decided: “ This is a happy choice.” 
The Detroit News said: “This is now appro- 
priate.” Fullerton Waldo of the Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, added: “I have read it over 
several times. You need add nothing. You 
can’t take anything away, ‘American ideal’ is 
fine. Let it sink into the work of teachers and 
children. It will, even insensibly and = sub- 
consciously, influence one’s whole life.” 

So there you have from men whose daily 


business it is to think public-mindedly, a re- 
markable, though unconscious, repetition of 
what Redfield, Copeland, Ferris, and McAdoo 
reported as their conviction of the proper 
aims of schools and of what Washington, 
Lincoln, and the great Americans in between 
recorded. It doesn’t stop here. The 
World’s Werk canvassed Governors from 
New England, the Middle States, the South, 
the Rocky Mountains region, and the Coast. 
Governors Templeion, Smith, Morrison, 
Dixon, and Richardson replied, expressing the 
opinicn that old and young, teachers and 
taught, should be reminded of the civic pur- 
poses cf public education. 
commonplaces are not 


These American 
rehearsed here as 


argument of pleading. They are like old 
familar songs, the more often sung, the greater 
the satisfaction. Or as our New York 


Secreiary of State toid an audience of school 
boys, “ We should have muezzins of patriotism 
every day upon the watch-towers calling the 
faithful to repeat their vows of loyalty and 
service to their country.” What all these ex- 
pressions bring us to is that the makers of this 
commonwealth expected it to be preserved; 
they devised the manner of its upkeep: the 
Americans qualified to speak for the general 
public do put the same distant and peculiar 
purposes upon education as the founders did. 

I recall distinctly just twenty-two years ago 
a meeting of a thousand schoolmasters in 
Detroit dozing on a sultry afternoon over the 
details of teaching economics when a man from 
Louisville, Reuben Post Halleck, mildly sug- 
gested that the course of study doesn’t matter 
much, but American character does, and has 
from the beginning meant generosity, unselfish- 
ness, team-work, care for the other fellow, 
general welfare. Without raising his voice or 
using any of the gesticulations of the orator, 
this young man induced electric currents 
through the audience and made the hour the 
most productive of the whole convention. Who 
shall say that this instinctive veneration for 
the belief of our fathers along with that uni- 
versal desire for a better tomvurrow should be 
reserved only for use in time of war or by 
candidates anticipating personal advantage from 
a coming election? The growth of it, in the 
direct employment of the agency the Founders 
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selecied is measurable to a degree by figures. 
Private gifts to education in this generation 
increased from eight millions a year to sixty- 
seven millions, tax raised money for public 
education from $140,000.000 to $1,045,000,000. 
Of late a number of writers have wondered 
why philanthropists have not in greater num- 
bers given to common schools instead of to 
churches, colleges, and private schools. Those 
able to give have not been generally asked. The 
advantage of such giving is not made 
clear. A donor would hesitate to give his 
town a water-works or to endow a_ police 
force. The similarity of the condition is re- 
mote. A town will supply itself with water, 
with police, and with equipment to extinguish 
fire. The rewards are obvious and imminent. 
The likelihood of direct personal benefit to each 
contributor is clear. ‘There is no widespread 
rational shortage of fire-engines nor of any 
municipal improvement contributory to im- 
mediate making or saving of dollars. Provision 
tor training citizens depends upon appeals to 
an unstatistical feeling; generosity, humanity, 
public spirit, benevolence, patriotism. 
are the higher emotions—I do not say rarer. 
The number of Americans able to spare gener- 
ously who have, with their substance, shown 
that they appreciate the reasons why the 
public without private aid 
serve the community as well as men know 


schools cannot 
how to serve it, is not anywhere fully recorded. 
I have found no town or city without one or 
many quiet givers who have bestowed land, 
playgrounds, shops, libraries, apparatus, pic- 
tures, fiags, gardens, or other gifts upon their 
public schools. 

Conspicuous for the intelligent completeness 
of such a gift is the rural school in the town- 
ship of Chazy, N. Y. Alice T. and W. H. Miner 
gave it. On the tablet at the entrance they 
say :— 

CHILDREN OF CHAZY 
CITIZENS OF THE FUTURE 

“Tt is our greatest hope that you may pre- 
pare yourselves not alone to accomplish your 
own advancement but to carry to all man- 
kind a fruitful message of high purpose and 
patriotic example.” 

The modern completeness of this beautiful 
school and the generosity of the donors  be- 
wildered the townspeople. “It’s a dream- 
school,” I heard them say. “It has made this 
place a Land of Heart's Delight.” “ It will be a 
modei for other fortunate and patriotic citizens 
to copy.” The most significant remark I heard 
was this: “The Miners wanted to do something 
of ihe greatest direct benefit to their town and 
so they selected to give a common school.” 

There is the case of John Handley. “He 
wished,” says the Star of his home town, Wit- 


chester, Virginia, “to recognize the foundation 


These ~ 
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of democracy, the public school.” 
bequeathed his fortune. The town called in 
the General Education Board of the United 
States to give expert advice. Result: a plant 
of amazing utility and beauty, a system which 
the young superintendent, Frederick E. Clerk, 
says is based on the idea that education and 
citizenship are ihe same. “It is our purpose to 
have the children live for the community.” 

With a similar intent, Jacob Tome presented 
his town, Port Deposit, Maryland, with a pub- 
lic school; Durfee did the same for Fall Kiver; 
Rogers for Fairhaven; Hackley for Muskegon; 
Breckenridge for San Antonio; McLean for 
Greenheid; Hazard for Gardiner; Gilbert for 
Winstead. If any reader knows other conspicu- 
ous examples it will be a good civic act to 
report them to this magazine. 

With a bias of an illogical tradition, some 
of us are prone to think ot public education as 
extending only to the age of twelve or four- 
teen. Washington did not so consider it. Nor 
did Jefierson. Both conceived universities as a 
part of the general system. The first proposed, 
the second established, for men, an institution 
supported by the public tax. Of all the Foun- 
ders of the Republic, positive as they were as 


To this he 


to the need of training for the upkeep, Jeffer- 
son devoted by far the longest and most con- 
structive thinking to the plans for it. His State 
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University of Virginia he called “a system of 
mstruction which shall reach every description 
of our citizens from the richest to the poorest.” 
It now enrolls young men from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
iioma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wash- 
ington, to the number of 325 in addition to its 
1,247 men from the South. 
mer and extension courses. 


This omits its sum- 


Over the gateway you see the same old 
American intent renewed by an inscription put 
up eight years since: 

INTER AND SEEK THE WAY 
OF HONOR, 
THE WILL TO WORK FOR MEN 

In similar vein are the sentiments expressed 
in the recent dedication of the Union Building 
at Purdue University, a state supported insti- 
tution of Indiana. The imposing structure is 
a memorial to the men who enlisted for com- 
mon defence. The opening words of its dedi- 
cation consecrated it to “service of our own 
human kind.” When the president accepted it 
he took it as “a pledge of undying faith in the 
courage and constancy of our American youth.” 





WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 


BENTZTOWN BARD 


What have you done for the world today, 

For all it has done for you— 

With its life and its chance and its toil and play, 
And its music and laughter and dew? 

What have you done for a world that sings, 

For a world that shines as you go; 

For a world that is master of mice and kings, 
That can make or can break with a blow? 


Why are you troubled and discontent 

In a world that has done so much 

To clothe you with grace of the gifts it has sent 
And the chance it has helped you to clutch? 
For this beautiful world is a place, indeed, 

That is doing things hour by hour 

That should help us to climb to a happier creed, 
As the blossom climbs into the flower? 


What are you doing to help it along 

For the help it is giving right now 

To the children that list to its prayer and its song 
And are touched by a holier vow? 

What have you done for a world that can smile 
And help you to smile on your way, 

And a world that is lovelier, mile after mile, 
For the sake of its children each day? 


—Baltimore Sun. 
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On Junie 18, 1923, one of the hotiest evenings 
of the summer and when many people had left 
town, three hundted and twenty of the friends 
and admirers of Dr. Don Carroll Bliss, stiper- 
intendent of schools in Montclair, N.J., assem- 
bled at dinner to do him honor and to express 
their appreciation of the splendid service he has 
rendered that community in the up-building of 
an unexcelled school system and to express 
their deep regret that Montclair is to lose his 
far-sighted leadership and his single-minded 
devotion to the interests of her children. Dr. 
Bliss is leaving Montclair to become head of 
the State Normal School at Trenton, N.J. 


During the dinner, which was served by the 
Red Cross girls, the guests were entertained by 
groups of school children who presented vari- 
ous forms of school activities. 

The chairman of the evening was IE. K. 
Hall, vice-president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The speakers in- 
cluded Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College; Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Union N. Bethell of the 
Montclair Board of Education, Dr. Edmund M. 
Wylie, president of the Local Association of 
Clergymen, and Mrs. Louis K. Comstock. 

A beautiful silver service was presented to 
Dr. Bliss on behalf of his friends. 

Chairman Hall spoke of the function of the 
public schools in training children for the 
greatly increased requirements oi citizenship. 

Dr. Strayer emphasized the application of the 
scientific method in school administration and 
illustrated how effectively Dr. Bliss had pur- 
sued this method at Montclair. 

Superintendent Weet spoke upon the super- 
intendent and the community, and said: 
“One of his chief tasks is that of studying 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO DR. DON CARROLL BLISS 


DR. DON C. 
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continuously and assiduously the needs of the 
community, those things upon which the com- 
munity welfare depends, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what those things are from year 
to year that the public schools, those servants 
of the community, may do consistently for the 
purpose ot advancing the community welfare. 

“In Dr. Biiss we all have recognized a man 
who has seen with rare vision these needs and 
carried through with rare ccurage the adapta- 
tion of the public schools to meet them.” 

Union N. Bethell, a member of the Board 
of Education, who has been president for 
several years, reviewed some of the outstand- 


ing features of Dr. Bliss’s work, particularly 
the development of the Junior High Schools, the 
modification of the curricula, the development 
of the staff organization and the emphasis upon 
the development of the health of the children. 

Dr. Edmund M. Wylie brought out very 
clearly ithe character and personal influence of 
Dr. Bliss in the community. His remarks were 
also very pointed and effective with respect to 
the interference of the mayor in the schooi 
administration. Mrs. Louis K. Comstock, 
speaking in behalf of the parents, called atten- 
tion again to the importance of community 
attitude toward the schools, and in a graphic 
way said that “All over the country, politics 
and education are trying to secure separation 
with the ultimate hope of divorce, education 
to receive adequate alimony.” 

Arthur C. Harris, president of the School 
joard at the time Dr. Bliss was called 
to Montclair, presented to Dr. and Mrs. Bliss, 
eon behaif of their friends, a beautiful silver 
service. He dwelt particularly upon the home 
life of Dr. and Mrs. Bliss and their influence 
in the community. He said: “ Your friends 
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feel that they would like to give you more than 

a mere gift, something that could not be de- 

stroyed, like your teaching and the influence it 

has had. This gift has the lines and form of a 
w 


Silver Service Presented 
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perfect thing worked out by a thoughtful work- 
man, eager to make something worth while.” 

Dr. Bliss made a very eftective acknowledg 
ment. 


to Dr. and Mrs. Don C. Bliss. 
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EXCERPT FROM ADDRESS TO STUDENTS OF THE 
BUFFALO NORMAL SCHOOL, AUGUST 8, 1923 


MRS. H. 


Director, Department Humane 


Of all the qualities which endeared President 
Harding to a sorrowing world his humanity 
and his humaneness stand out pre-eminently. 
Humanity has been defined as relating to man’s 
treatment of his fellow being—humaneness as 
relating to his treatmeut of others than human 
beings. 

President 
qualities. 

His sympathy and help to our wounded sol- 
diers, his love for little children, the wide pub- 
licity given to his fondness for “ Laddie Boy” 
—even the birds and squirrels which were en- 
couraged to live on the White House Grounds ; 


Harding both 


possessed these 


CLAY 


Education, 


PRESTON 


Am. 8. P. C. A., New York 
all were object 
humaneness. 

One of the choicest memories of my life will 
be the half hcur spent in the President's office, 
when with hand “Laddie Boy’s” head he 
kept delegation waiting while he related 
anecdotes of the pets of his boyhood days, his 
love for animals, his hatred of cruelty and his 
desire to help in every way possible in the 
teaching of the principles of mercy and justice 
No better exampie of kindly, gentle, upright 
manhood could be given your children to fol- 
low than he to whom the nation at this 


moment paying its last tribute. 


lessons in humanity and 


on 
a 
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YOU MAY COUNT THAT DAY 


GEORGE ELIOT 


If you sit down at set of sun 
And count the acts that you have dore, 
And, counting, find 
One self-denying deed, one word 


That eased the heart of him who hesrd— 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went— 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But if through all the livelong day 

You’ve cheered no heart, by yea or nay— 
If through it all 

You’ve nothing done that you can trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face— 
No act most small 

That helped some soul and nothing cost 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 
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A TIME FOR WISE CHOICES 


MARJORIE STICKNEY 


Girl Reserve Secretary, 


There are times in a busy school year when 
a teacher stops to wonder where the countless 
tolk are going who in retrospect seem to have 
nassed in at the classroom and gone out al- 
most immediately.” Perhaps + here was an 
Kdward Bok, a Jacob Riis or an Alice Freeman. 
How little time today for the personal contact 
and the release of individual expression. The 
element of time seems the enclosing wall about 
our ambitions and our convictions, but what is 
the “raison d’etre” if one must fear this bar- 
rier? 

There was a time when “after-school” had 
a free-ringing sound, but now the week is 
almost budgeted. Every day is planned for, 
and some principals say that each week brings 
a request for some new type of organization. 
It is net necessary to dwell on the deplorable 
situation in the over-organized school. The 
question of choice and ultimate values demands 


Boston Y. W. C. A. 


been so constant and the interest so great 
that a program which embodied the whole pur- 
pose of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was the result. In 1918 the name Girl 
Reserves was chosen for this younger girl 
movement, because these girls were in reserve 
for future leadership. There are at the present 
time 178,000 Girl Reserves between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen; they are found in grade 
schools, in high schools, boarding schools, 
academies, and in business and industry. They 
are organized not only in this country but in 
China, Japan, Roumania, France, Poland, 
Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Hawaiian Islands, and 
South America. Numbers may mean very little 
to anyone, unless one discovers the purpose 
involved or sees in them the spiritual force 
which may be developed through such a move- 
ment of active thinking girls. Secause the 
Girl Reserve Movement is the Young Women’s 








much of the average girl, and to the girl who 
is just naturally a “ joiner,” as well as capable 
and versatile, it becomes a source of 
worry. 

In view of these facts which concern crowded 
schooi activities it would seem at the outset 
that such a presentation of the program of 
the Girl Reserve Movement might be unneces- 
sary, but it is the purpose of this article to 
state quite frankly certain principles which the 
Young Women’s Christian Association has been 
promoting in an honest attempt to give to the 
teen-age girl a sense of values which will en- 
able her to make right choices. 

For about forty years the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has been working out a 
program for younger girls. Because of the 
persistence of many girls in various associa- 
tions, Girls Work Departments became neces- 
sary, a national traveling staff was appointed 
and within the last ten years the growth has 








Christian Association at work with younger 
girls, its object is in direct accord with the 
purpose of the Association, that is, “to make 
a contribution to those elements in the life of 
a girl which set free the ideals and convictions, 
which help her live as a Christian of her age 
should, and to aid her to put into practice in 
her community her standards of Christian liv- 
ing. It endeavors to give girls through normal 
natural activities the habits, insights, and ideals 
which will make them responsible Christians, 
capable and ready to develop and share in those 
group expressions which are making effective 
the purpose of God in the world.” Any girl of 
Girl Reserve age may become a member by 
striving to live up to the purpose “To find and 
give the best” and by taking as her slogan 
“To face life squarely,” since there are four 
elements on which is based the Girl Reserve 

Health, Knowledge, Service and 
There is an individual personal code 


program: 
Spirit. 
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which becomes a part of the everyday living 
cf a true Girl Reserve :-— 
“As a Girl Reserve, I will be 


Gracious in manner, 
Impartial in judgment. 
Ready for service. 
Loyal to friends. 


Reaching toward the best. 
Earnest in purpose. 
Seeing the beautitul. 
Eager for knowledge. 
Reverent to God. 
Victorious over self. 
Ever dependable. 
Sincere at all times. 
The grade school 
honor 


program is based on an 
taking into consideration the 
needs of the early adclescent girl. A manual 
and guide are available for leaders and _ girls, 
which give organizational and program material 
and may be adapted to meet the require- 
iments of the school or community. The pro- 
eram for girls in business and industry is an 
informal (largely educational and recreational) 
program which also gives opportunity for 
adaptation to the particular group. It is the 
high school program which is most unfamiliar 
to the average citizen and teacher, and it is the 
High School Girl Reserve Club which may 
become a force in the school and a “ reservoir 
for leadership,” as one prominent superintend- 
ent has stated it. 

As a gistl grows into a period when honors 
cease to appeal to her, there develops a need 
for a self-governing plan which gives greater 
opportunity for leadership training and_ indi- 
vidual expression. 


system 


She is becoming a person 
and desires direction rather than dictation. The 
organization of the club requires officers and 
committees chosen from among the girls with 
advisers chosen from faculty and other inter- 
ested women in the community. Just how 
much the club may serve the school depends 
upon the extent to which it may fit into the 
curriculum and activities of the school. Many 
look to Girl Reserves for all service 
activities, development of better social stan- 
dards, creating of student initiative and many 
school projects. To one school it meant the 
adoptit n of the following creed :— 

We, the High School Girl Reserves, adopt this 


schools 


creed as a goal we would strive to reach. 
We believe health to be one of the greatest 
factors in a girl’s life and therefore believe 
in the preservation of it by getting eight 
hours of sleep each night, eating at regular 
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times, and the 
exercise. 
believe religion should hold high place in 
every girl’s life during her school experi- 
ence, as this is the time ideals are formed. 
believe a girl’s conversation, choice of 
words, and tone of voice show her per- 
sonality and character. If we are to be 
judged by our conversation we must make 
it clean and intelligent. 

believe dress 


correct amount of daily 


expresses personality and 
therefore we would strive to be neat, not 
over-dressed, and correctly dressed for all 
occasions. We believe the extreme use of 
cosmetics cheapens a girl as do extreme 
clothes and extreme coifiures. 

believe in frankness and comradeship be- 

tween boys and girls without romancing. 

We believe that girls can and should set 

the standards for the boys. 

believe in democratic school spirit, and 
that a snob is one of the worst things in a 
school. We will show ourselves friendly 
and we will have friends through absolute 
sincerity and trust. 
believe honesty and scholarship standards 
should be upheld by every true Girl Reserve 
and condemn anything but honest and con- 
scientious work. 

We go to High School. Why not make 
our school the very best by our “ New 
Standards.” 

To the majority of people clubs for girls 
mean just recreation, hikes, parties and camp- 
ing, but the four-fold program of work, play, 
fellowship and worship makes possible a wise 
use of leisure time, a real joy in service for 


others, shows her the fun and value of team 


play, makes her an intelligent citizen, and helps 
her to establish purposeful living instead of 
purpcseless and restless seeking. 


and 
material 


Summer 
eram 


mid-winter conferences, pro- 
out with international 
reports and suggestions from headquarters, and 
an ever-growing, intelligent volunteer leader- 
ship, in addition to the secretarial leadership, 
give to the movement a vital significance and 
permanence. 

The National Girl Reserve Staff, whose ex- 
ecutive secretary is Miss Gertrude Gogin, 600 
Lexington avenue, New York City, welcomes 
all letters of inquiry, and stands ready to 
co-operate to the fullest in the promotion of 
a program which can mean to the teen-age 
girl growth and abundant life. As someone 
lias written: “Character depends upon habit. 

thoughts, thoughts upon choices, 


sent 


habit upon 
therefore choose well!” 


















State Commissioner of 





We affirm = our 
unqualined 
Federa! 


sincere, devoted, and 

support of Federal aid and 
recogniticn for public education 
without Federal interference in any way 












































with state and local control as embodied 
in the Towner-Sterling Bill. We believe that 
national ieadership in education and the eff- 
cient administration of the educational activi- 
ties of the Federal Government demand the 
creation of a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the Cabinet of the President. We 
know that the aid furnished to the states and 



















































































We affirm our faith and_ confidence 
; that the American people will not be mis- 

led by the conclusions of 
those representing the Carnegie Foundation 
with reference to the cost of the public schools. 
\nalyzed in the light of the increased attend- 
ance in all schools, the longer school year, the 
varied educational opportunities now offered, 
and with a view to the changed purchasing 
value of the dollar, the costs of public educa- 




















erroneous 

































































tion are not excessive. The investment which 
is being made in the education of each child 
as reflected in per capita costs, is inconsider- 
able in comparison with the important civic, 
economic, and social returns that are expected 
trom that investment. 

We believe that in expenditures for public 
education, as for all other public enterprises, 
every effort should be made to vield) one 
hundred cenis of value for every dollar speut. 
The Association does stand, however, emphati- 
cally for the proposition ‘that the only safe 
































































































We _ believe that equalization of  edu- 
cational opportunity for all children can 
be secured only by the recognition = of 
the principle of a larger responsibility on the 
part of the state for the adequate financing of 
education, and further, that along with the 
adoption of this principle, must come the de- 
velopment of larger units of taxation and ad- 
ministration to replace the local district sys- 
tem. 













































































We believe that the principle that education 
is a state function is a sound one; that local 








boards of education are in this sense officers 























We cannot emphasize too stronely the 
fundamental importance of 
status of the 
improve — child 


adequate 








improving the 

teacher it we would 
service. To 
supply of 





























provide an 
well-trained — teachers 
We must equip and support more and better 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—N. E. A. 


PAYSON 


Education, Massachusetts, 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


NO BACKWARD STEPS 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


THE STATUS OF 
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SMITH 










Chairman 








territories of the Federal government has been 
a most important feature in the development 
of their schcol systems. The deficiencies now 
existing in our system of public education will 
be most eftectively and rapidly removed by 
providing Federal aid for the removal of il- 
literacy, for the Americanization of the for- 
eign-born, for the development of a more ade- 
quate program of health service, for the train- 
ing of teachers, and for the equalization of 
educational opportunity as provided in_ the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. 








course for the protection of the political, indus- 
trial, and social welfare of the American people 
lies in a thorough, adequate, and universal sys- 
tem of public education extended throughout 
the nation, and available to every prospective 
citizen of the Republic. We believe that in- 
creasingly more children will attend schools. 
We believe they will attend for longer periods 
ot time. We believe that more attention must 
be paid to individual capacity, to individual 
needs, and to potentiai individual service. We 
believe, therefore, that more money and noi 
less must be expended for schools. America 
will net return to the grossly inadequate pro- 
gram of education of a generation ago. This 
Association invites the forward-looking  citi- 
zenship of the nation to repel the insinuation 
that a great and rich nation needs to adopt a 
policy of narrow economy in those matters 
that affect the nation’s children and through 
them the nation’s future. 





of the state, and that they should be free to 
determine and administer their own financial 
budgets, subject to state control but = un- 
hampered by municipal authorities. 

We believe that justice demands greater 
study and consideration of the means by which 
rural education may be improved. 

The National Education Association endorses 
the principle that the public schools of the 
territories of the United States be given equal 
recognition with the public schools of the sev- 
eral states. 


THE TEACHER 





eacher training schools and colleges; we must 
offer salaries adequate to attract high-minded 
and well-educated youth into the professivn; 
we must insure to them promotion on merit 
alone as well as permanent tenure while they 
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render satisfactory service; we must remove 
from them the fear ot destitution by adequate 
retirement annuities and pensions; and we 
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must recognize their right to express theer 
professional opinions and to develop in every 
Proper way personal initiative. 


POLITICAL SNIPPING 


For more than half a 
National Education Association has advo- 
cated sound professional leadership in all 
educational offices, whether in state, county, 
city or district. From long experience we 
have had a right to assume universal accept- 
ance Of this principle by all who are working 
for the establishment of good government in 
the United States. That this principle should 
be acknowledged in the selection of those who 
are charged with the responsibility of leader- 
ship in the office of State Superintendent or 
State Commissioner of Education we hold tuo 
be of surpassing importance. 

The friends of public education deplore the 
recent Hagrant violation of this principle in the 
case of the highest educational office in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. An _ educa- 
tional leader having a record of proved accom- 
plishment had been invited to assume the re- 
sponsibility of framing for the state a far- 
reaching and forward-loooking program of 
educaiion. In co-operation with the educa- 
tional forces of the state this program was 
framed and put in force. It was later ex- 
amined and approved by a commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor and by a second com- 
mission chosen from the national field of edu- 
cators. 

The press and the people of the state ex- 
pressed in no uncertain manner their intense 
satisfaction at the record that had been made 
and at the promise of further accomplishments. 
This accomplishment of the legislature of the 
state assured by the act of its approval in law 


CHILD LABOR 


Association 


century the 


The National Education 
afirming its belief in the vital im- 
portance to the children of a law 
establishing a Federal minimum of protection 


= 


of every item of the program that had beem 
framed. 

In spite of these conditions the man who 
had been invited to this leadership and had 
thus demonstrated to the satisfaction of pub- 
lic, professional and legislative opinion, his un- 
qualified fitness for that leadership, was offered 
opportunity of continued service in his office 
on terms which, if they were not unconstitu- 
tional, were so distinctly humiliating that no 
self-respecting administrator could accept 
them. 

So directly does such an act in a leading 
state affect education throughout the nation 
that this Association believes it must record 
its disapproval of so unworthy an executive act, 
while it expresses its satisfaction at the general 
approval of the citizens of the state of the vigor- 
cus and forward-looking educational program 
that had been inaugurated, and at the profes- 
sional attitude of the man who in this instance 
has so worthily stood in Pennsylvania as a rep- 
resentative ot the best in cducational leader- 
ship. 

We heartily rejoice that, in this Jegislative 
year, governors and legislators have generally 
given vigorous support to the maintenance and 
extension of public education. In the few in- 
stances in which the legislatures and governors. 
have been responsible for a curtailment of f- 
nancial support of teacher training and other 
important activities of education we are con- 
vinced that new advances will be made when 
the people have had an _ opportunity to 
act. 


AMENDMENT 


from premature or excessive employment 
tavors a Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution authorizing Congress to enact such a 
law. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The National Education Association urges 
that adequate provision be made for 
the organization and supervision of courses 
in physical education and_ recreation in 
all elementary, secondary, normal schools and 


colleges of this nation. The purposes of such 
education include the correction of physical de- 
fects and the development of useful bodily and 


mental habits through socialized recreation. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


_We should be able to find in the 
Uity of Washington, the capital of the 
nation, leadership in matters concerning school 
administration, supervision, teaching, business 
management, and for the promulgation of a 
lar-seeing and adequate educational program 
for city schools. 

The schools of the capital city belong to the 
nation and for this reason we urge Congress 
fo create a Board of Education for the city of 


Washington, which shall be absolutely free 
trom party control, which shall have entire 
control of its financial budget, and which shall 
have an adequate financial income to maintain 
schools of which the nation may be proud. 

We believe it to be the primary function of 
the teaching of American history to inculcate 
in the American people a lasting devotion to 
America and her institutions. This objective 
can best be attained by placing before Ameri- 































































can children in a manner appropriate to vari- 
ous ages an accurate and truthful portrayal of 
the events that have had a place in the growth 
and Cevelopment of the country and her insti- 
tutions. We believe that it is possible to de- 
velop through right history teaching a deep 
love and lasting respect: for America without 
creating hatreds or animosities toward other 
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nations or their peoples. We approve that at- 
titude in historical teaching which aims to pre- 
sent actual and truthful pictures of the past 
end to promote with older pupils the disposi- 
tion to consider both national and international 
political, economic and social problems on the 
basis of fundamental principle and not primar- 
ily on the basis of partisan, sectional! or nar- 
rowly national self-interest. 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


We recognize with deep gratification the fine 
spirit shown and the real contribution made to 
the cause of better understanding among the 
nations by the World Conference on Education 
held at San Francisco. We believe that we 
can most surely promote a lasting spirit of 
good feliowship throughout the world by tak- 
ing advantage of appropriate opportunities to 
tell the coming generation of the good quali- 
ties and useful achievements of other nations 
as well as our own. 

Humanity is one. Injury to one nation or 
race involves injury to all, just as the proper 
growth of one nation or race carries with it an 
advantage to all mankind. Mutual co-opera- 
ticn and good will are absolutely necessary to 
mankind's steady growth in happiness and ser- 
vice 

The plan of the Committee on Foreign Re- 





lations for holding further conterences in other 
lands meets with our’ hearty’ endorse- 
ment. 

We acknowledge the great service rendered 
to the cause of education by the intelligent 
and public spirited reports on our deliberations 
published net only by the local press but by 
many other great papers of our nation. 

We extend our grateful appreciation of the 
hearty hospitality which has been so gener- 
ously given to the members of the Association 
by committees, organizations and citizens of 
Oakland, San Francisco, Berkeley, and the 
vicinity. 

Throughout, there has been shown careful 
foresight and untiring endeavor on the part of 
innumerable volunteer workers who have mag- 
nificently contributed to the success of the 
sixtv-first convention of the Association. 








—_s 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 








[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS OF EUROPE (United 
States Bureau of Education ) 

These are extracts from the studies made for 
the French government by Marius Vachon, 
translated by Florence N. Levy, secretary In- 
dustrial Arts Council. 

Drawing is the foundation of all manufac- 
tures. Whether it is the making of a tiny 
screw or a public building, a letterhead, or 4 
piece of brocade, the “ man behind the pencil” 
is as important in the industrial struggle as 
the “ man behind the gun” in the military war. 

The United States, therefore, requires a great 
many skiiled designers and craftsmen. Yet in 
the number of schools for training these ex- 
perts we are far behind many of the European 
countries. A study of the Americar Art 
Schools was published in 1922 under the title of 
“Art in Industry.” 

Marius Vachon had already made a similar 
study in Europe. followed in 1916 by his 
“Artistic War with Germany,” in which he 
urges the artists and artisans of France to unite 
in the closest bend of responsibility, of ideals, 
of interest, and of aims for the artistic war of 
tomorrow. 

The studies include the schools of Russia, 
Prussia, Belgium, Denmark and Sweden. 





President Andrew F. West of the American 
Classicai League reports that the Journal 
Officiel of the French government, under date 
of May 4, 1923, announces the new plan of 
secondary school studies which is to go into 
effect this October. It deals with the lycées, 
the academic secondary schools of France. 
After the last twenty years of experiment be- 
fore, during and after the World War, and after 
long public discussion, President Millerand has 
issued the decree restoring and enlarging the 
classics in full vigor. The !ycee has a seven- 
year course, divided into an earlier cycle of 
four years and a concluding cycle of three 
years. The first four years furnish a uniform 
prescribed common foundation for all pupils, 
consisting of Latin (four years), Greek (two 
years), one foreign modern language, the 
native language, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, history and geography. The conclud- 
ing three-year cycle has two sides, the classical 
and the modern-language. On the classical 
side the pupil must keep up Latin and Greek 
to the end, thus making a total of seven years 
of Latin and five years of Greek. On the 
modern-ianguage side the pupil must take 4 
fuller course in French and must also take two 
foreign modern languages. Mathematics and 
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science also have their place on both sides. It 
is a simple, clear and powerful program. 
France 1s rebutlding thoroughly her devastated 
regions of education as well as her regions 
of material devastation. The classics 
are restored in full power and with improved 
methods of teaching. 

If there one lesson which, more than 
any Other, is borne in upon us by the experi- 
ence of the last four years, it is that the all- 
important thing for us to do is to correct our 
faults and make our teaching the very best that 
can be made. While we have abundant proof that 
pupils in Latin and Greek generally do better 
than the non-ciassical pupils in other studies. 
such as science, history, English and modern 
languages, this is not all we have to achieve. 
For even when we have done our best as 
teachers, then,no matter how good our results 
may be, we still have to face the two great 
disintegrating tendencies in American life, the 
materialistic and the sentimental. We shall 
always have to face these and it is our joy to 
do sce, for it 1s part of the “inimortal conflict ” 
of knowiedge with ignorance. But with our 
teaching brought up to a high level, we shall be 
in better position to fight these tendencies and 
to make a stronger appeal to all who believe 
that training, sound training, and not seli- 
indulget:ce, is necessary to save and strengthen 
the best things in American life. 


is 


—_—o— 


PRIZES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH WORK. 

Annuai awards will be made by the American 
Public Health Association to the city of 100,000 
or more population which shows the most 
nearly adequate community health service by 
January, 1924, and the most progress after that 
date. The plan, which will be presented to 
the annual meeting of the association in Bos- 
ton on October 8 to 11, is the result of the 
study of the health departments of eighty-three 
large cities of the country, says the Bosten 
Herald. 

The cbject of the awards is to create a 
generous rivalry between communities. The 
status of the health work in different cities will 
be determined by personal surveys and the 
rating will take into account all health agen- 
cies, voluntary and official, forming a part of 
the community program. 

The committee whose werk will be extended 
through the co-operation of the United States 
public health service and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is headed by Professor C. 
E. A. Winslow of Yale, with Dr. C. V. Chapin 
of Providence, Dr. Haven Emerson of New 
York City, Dr. Donald B. Armstrong of the 
national health councii, Professor Freeman and 
Professor Frost of Johns Hopkins University, 
and Dr. L. R. Thompson of the United States 
public health service as the other members. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


The evening classes of the Y.M.C.A. are 
so much a matter of course that few stop to 
think that they have been in existence for over 
fifty vears. The first work of the kind was re- 
ported in 1866, when four associations had 
sixty students in evening class work. 

A recent bulletin of the Educational Bureau 
traces the work from this small and feebie 
beginning through the growing years until 1915, 
then through the disturbing period of the World 
War and on through the reconstruction period 
until 1922, when the total enrollment was 116,040 
with the expenses for the years 1920-1922, 
$7,171,446, towards which the students paid 
$6,714,987, or 93.6 per cent. 

During the past three years the Y. M. C. A. 
schools, through the standardization program, 
have been giving careful attention to discover- 
ing their most likely fields of educational ser- 
vice and defining more clearly their major edu- 
cational objectives in each of these fields of 
service. 

The report describes the types of schools in 
detail. 

—— 
CUSHING ACADEMY AT ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 

rhis well-known school gives training for a 
life work to boys and girls who cannot con- 
tinue their educational life as well as preparation 
for those who wish to go on to higher schools. 
Its courses are classic, scientific, stenographic 
or general. The stenographic or business course 
ts especially planned for those whe wish to 
prepare for a vocation, while at the sam? 
time they may obtain a broad high school edu- 
cation and a cultural training in the boarding 
school life. The rates are reasonable and the 
surroundings beautiful. 


- 


<iaiibiaiane ‘ 


THE GREATEST FAMILY IN THE WORLD (Vol- 
ume I, Manhattan Library) 


The Manhattan Library has been planned to 
meet, in some measure, the public desire for 
greater knowledge of the fundamental eco- 
nomic factors involved in the progress and 
prosperity of the country. The story told in 
this attractive little volume is that of life insur- 
ance, an American institution which, though 
scarcely more than twerty years old, has 
grown to huge proportions, and has played a 
large part in moulding national character and 
in shaping the destinies of millions of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The figures show 78,000,000 life insurance 
policies covering 40,000,000 people representing 
a combined estate of $50,000,600,000. 

Commercial and civic teachers will find these 
little bcoks of great service in their work. 
They may be obtained from the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, New York City. 
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PATRIOTISM. 


Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I have great admiration for the 
lady who commented in your issue of the 12th inst. upon 
patriotism and for her life work. It might be profitable to 
take up several points; but I refrain from dealing with 
more than one. I have lived and done business for about 
two years under the British flag; and I have been through 
a general election on the ground. 

The British do not change king and House of Lords and 
higher judges in their general elections. In their demin- 
ions and colonies, they do not change senators or gover- 
nors-general. Lords and senators and judges se-v2 for 
life. Governors-general serve during the pleasure of the 
hereditary kings. If we in America kept our Presidents 
by hereditary succession and our senators for life and 
allowed them to appoint our Federal Supreme Ccurt, we 
might do a___ presidential-congressional-state-officers 
quadrennial election in four weeks; but we voters control 
our government throughout. The British control only 
the lower House of Parliament. They are subjects, not 
citizens—and boast of this. 

A Prime Minister is no more than the speaker of our 
House of Representatives plus the power under certaia 
conditions to appoint the cabinet. I could quote, if I cared 
to do so, many an Englishman and many a Canadian to 
this general effect: “We trust the people only so far, and 
not too far.” 

Going to foreign lands with other Americans and living 
in the cosmopolitan hotels will not qualify anyone for 
really understanding their peoples. The British from king 
to charwoman are all “aristocrats.” Their government is 
an aristocratic monarchy. In such a government chang- 
ing a few operatives while leaving unchanged a score of 
Princes and twelve hundred Lords and every under officer 
and every clerk including postmasters is a small affair. 

I believe in the American democratic federal republi- 
and in our long-considered general elections. In 1896, if 
the campaign had ended in August and had not gone on 
to November, W. J. Bryan would have been elected. I am 
not afraid of too much politics in America. Our only 
weakness is that not enough persons are deeply interested 
in politics and valiant enough to take part in them. We 
don’t spend either enough time or enough money on elec- 
tions as yet. Some day, we will learn how to operate our 
noble Constitution. 

Of course I appreciate the letter of this leading thinker 
and worker for humanity and internationalism. But I still 
believe, after travel and sojourn under many flags, that 
our own country has almost nothing to learn in govern- 
ment, economics, politics, social ethics, manners, business 
or the technical arts from any other people. 

“T will have never a noble; 
No lineage counted great. 
Fishers and ploughmen and choppers 
Shall constitute the state.” 
So wrote our Emerson in the “Boston Hymn.” 
Very respectfully yours, 
William Estabrook Chancellor. 


eee 
A KLAN UNIVERSITY. 


Valparaiso University, long the most picturesque if not 
the most potent institution of learning in Indiana, seems 
about to fall into the hands of the Ku Klux Klati. This 
would be a spectacular climax to a spectacular career 
Valparaiso has had a full and eventful life. Under Henry 
B. Brown and O. P. Kinsey it was a proprietary institu- 
tien serving up a sort of cafeteria education, and at a 





price which put it within reach of many thousands who: 
couldn't afford to go to college anywhere else. President. 


Brown died during the war. There came in a new ad- 
ministration which acauired fraternities and a football 
team; its president was even said to own a dress suit. 


Revolution naturally provoked reaction. Since then. 
things have been going badly. The university is in debt.. 


Hostile factions sue and countersue over titles and leases 


and contracts. A trustee says that “the financial and legal. 
status of Valparaiso University is so involved that it. 
takes several hours to relate the history of the various. 
deals which have permitted the university to reinain in. 


existence.” Trustees have offered it to the Elks and then 


to the Moose. As a last resort it has been offered to the: 


Klan. 

Indiana, just now, is the Klan’s citadel, and whether or 
not the Klan takes over Valparaiso University, it is ap- 
parently going to establish its own sectarian college some- 
where in Indiana which “will be bigger than either of 
the state institutions.” 

Baptists go to Baptist colleges, Catholics to Catholic 
colleges; and there seems no particular reason why a man 
whose religion is Kluxism shouldn’t send his son to his 


own denominational college where the true faith will be- 


taught him untainted by any political or social Darwinism. 
Yet one wonders why the Klan is so powerful in Indiana, 


where none of the religious or racial groups it opposes is: 


strong enough to count for much; one wonders still more 
why Indiana needs a special university to “teach Ameri- 
canism” of the Klan’s peculiar brand. 

There was a time when Indiana, inhabited almost en- 


tirely by hundred per cent. Nordic Protestants, was the: 


garden spot of the earth. All the Hoosier novelists said 


so. The gospel of sanctification by birth on Hoosier soil’ 


was preached by Prophet Riley and spread to the utter- 
most parts of the earth by Caliph Tarkington. Indiana 


was the object-lesson in the perfectibility of human society,. 


a proof that if you happen to be one of the right people 
with the right frame of mind all things else shall be added 
unto you. Yet now we learn that for some obscure rea- 


son Hoosier Nordism is in deadly peril, and the Klansmen 


have to be marshaled against Giants Pope and Pagan as 
the home guards were turned out to meet John Morgan’s 
raiders. Is even Utopia perishable? 


—— = 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


Office girls employed at the Federal Soldiers’ Hospital, 
Muskogee, Okla., must go back to corsets, quit bobbing their 
hair, roll up their hose and adopt high neck dresses, ac- 
cording to the ultimatum laid down by Miss Alice Robert- 
son, former congresswoman, now welfare chief at the in- 
stitution. 

“There has been too much laughing and talking down 
the halls with the patients,’ Miss Alice said. “Give the 
boys a run for their money; the girl a man admires most 
is one whom he must fight for. 

“The woman who flagrantly displays her charms soor 
will be a back number. They are only toys which men 
play with and then cast aside. 

“Go back to corsets, girls; tend to business; wear decent 
clothes, and don’t try to hark back to the days of Adazr 
and Eve.” 

—>-— 


There are now seventy-eight cities in the United States: 
with more than 100,000 population. The ten additions! 
cities are Flint, Erie, Duluth, Elizabeth, Utica, Lynas, 
Tulsa, Tacoma, Oklahoma City and Jacksonville, Florida. 
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BOOK TABLE 


‘SPANISH CONVERSATION 
By Pasquale Seneca, instructor in Romanic Languages, 
University of Pennsylvania. Cloth. 1&8 pages. Price, 
$1.00. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

There is a dearth high-grade composition 
books of the modern sort in Spanish, and Spanish teach- 
ers in both school and college are indebted to Mr. Seneca 
for this excellent new book, which is undeniably high- 
grade, modern, and best of all, Spanish. There are thirty 
lessons in the book, each lesson consisting of a Spanish 
dialogue, a “cuestionario” for oral practice, and a “tema,” 
or English passage for written translation into Spanish, 
the latter being in the form of connected discourse. It 
will be seen from the nature of the lessons that the author 
puts emphasis upon the spoken language: his “model text” 
in each case is a Spanish dialogue; the oral drill thereon 
gives practice in conversation; and the more formal com- 
position, though written, is in the form of spoken dis- 
course, "and may be done as oral composition also if the 
teacher sees fit. The same influence is evident also in the 
‘content of the text: the various lessons deal with subjects 
of practical and general interest, the raw material of 
everyday living in a Spanish-speaking country. For 
example, we have visits to shops, the theatres, the living- 
‘quarters, the opera, the “movies,” etc., as well as lessons 
dealing with the human body, games and amusements, 
music, Spanish courtesy, traveling, means of communica- 
tion, public education, life in the country, etc. The lan- 
guage is thoroughly idiomatic and up-to-the-minute. A 
noteworthy feature is the care Mr. Seneca has shown in 
the use and explanation of idioms; not only has he provided 
the usual vocabularies (Spanish-English and  English- 
Spanish), but he has also used footnotes copiously to ex: 
plain difficulties and—a novel and excellent idea—to suggest 
variants for expressions used in the text, and in addition 
has provided an alphabetical index of all idioms and 
proverbs used in the book, with their English equivalents. 
The value of this careful attention to alternative ways of 
expressing the same thing lies in the fact that students 
thereby realize that language is an art, and that the same 
material may be used in varied ways to give the same 
effect. We are sure that pupils who have passed beyond 
the elementary stage in Spanish will benefit markedly by 
the use of this well-planned and well-executed book. 


of really 


AMERICAN FOREIGN COMMERCE. By Avard 
Langley Bishop, Yale University. Cloth.. 320 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and 
Company. 

Here is an opportunity for students to study Foreign 
Commerce from the latest practices of all commercial 
countries. There have been important changes in these 
Tecent years all of which are here recognized, but the chief 
value in the personality of Professor Bishop’s book is in 
the omission of everything needless which is liable to be 
retained out of respect, or reverence, for tradition. 

Yale University has rendered large public service by the 
defiance of tradition which is out of date. Nowhere is 
sluggish authorship so mischievous as in dealing with busi- 
Ness affairs. Educational arrested development is no- 
where so dwarfing as when it ceases to keep pace with cur- 
Tent affairs in business. Professor Bishop has made all 
vital phases of Foreign Trade as clear as crystal. He 


_™akes it easy for a student to think in terms of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce in the Department of Commerce, 
The Censular Service is made as natural a function of 


AND COMPOSITION. 


trade as the post office, and the student appreciates that 
the post office plays no inconsiderable part in fora@ign trade. 
There is real life also through the activities of the Federal 


Reserve Board, the Tariff Commission and the Federal 

Trade Commission. 

TOBACCO AND EFFICIENCY. By M. V. O'Shea, 
University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 256 pages. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 

Professor O’Shea is one of the most useful of educa- 
tional writers. All educational writers of importance 
develop a personality which is an interesting study, and 
few persons have had my opportunity to interpret these 
manifestations of personality. 

Professor O’Shea makes the writing of a book a mission 
and consequently his books are always messages. Super- 
intendent W. L. Stephens, Long Beach, California, in 1921, 
in his annual address to his teachers said there had been 
three men who had meant most to him professionally ; one 
of these had influenced him by his writings, his printed 
messages, and that writer was Professor M. V. O'Shea. 

The value of that testimony will be keenly appreciated 
by all who know what Mr. Stephens stands for in profes- 
sional functioning. 

This latest book from Professor O’Shea’s pen, “Tobacco 
and Mental Efficiency,” is an admirable demonstration of 
his mission in science and his message to the young, 

Since 1918, and largely because of the World War, a 
committee of sixty eminent Americans to study the 
tobacco problem has been adequately financed to make in- 
vestigations, and Professor O’Shea, as chairman of one of 
the subcommittees, has made the most important of the 
committee’s investigations, and “Tobacco and Mental Eff- 
ciency” is the message of his committee in the study made 
by him. 

From the close of the Civil War to the close of the 
World War the per capita personal consumption increased 
from 1.8 pounds to nearly 7 pounds or 400 per cent. in- 
crease. 

In 1918 the tobacco bill in the United States was $1,260,- 
000,000. It has already increased to $1,600,000,000 or 
thirty-three per cent. 

Professor O’Shea would not undertake the study if he 
was expected to make it a phase of propaganda. He 
simply tried to answer three questions. 

Have the most eminent men of the past been smokers 
of tobacco? 

Do the leaders of thought and action in America to- 
day smoke, and find that the habit increases their mental 
efficiency ? 

Do college and high-school students improve or impair 
their intellectual force by smoking? 

Professor O'Shea answers these questions in a scientific 
spirit, without bias for or against tobacco. He gives the 
replies made by well-known men in ten different lines of 
work to his inquiries regarding their use of tobacco and 
its effect on their mental efficiency; he follows this with 
an account of the results obtained by a number of inves- 
tigators in their inquiry into the relation between smokin* 
and the intellectual work of students in school and college, 
and by professors in several different colleges who made 
laboratory investigations and psychological tests of the 
effect of smoking on the mental processes. 

In a final chapter Professor O’Shea sets forth the con- 
clusions he has reached; he also includes a bibliography of 
all the important books and articles that have been written 
in English on this subject. 
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THE THREE OF SALU. Around the Year in North- 
ern Italy. By Carol Della Chiesa. Fourth volume in 
the Children of the World Series. Cloth. 179 pages. 
Illustrated by A. Helene Carter. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company. 

It was a stroke of genius with the publishers to give the 
schools of to-day a series of readers in which every child 
will be interested, but more especially children whose 
fathers and mothers come from the foreign lands whose 
life is so faithfully and charmingly portrayed in descrip- 
tion and illustration. The story centres around the activi- 
ties of three children of a well-to-do family in Northern 
Italy, whose lives are filled with varied experiences that 
furnish opportunities for describing the customs, tradi- 
tions, peasant life, and geographical aspects of the coun- 
try. The author, who is a native of Italy, gives first-hand 
information of the scenes of her own childhood. She has 
succeeded in conveying the picturesque atmosphere of Italy. 

There are lively black and white sketches, that portray 
faithfully the scenes described. The publishers say that 
the artist, equipped with a copy of the manuscript, made 
a special trip to Italy, where she completed the drawings. 
They are certainly full of life and action, and will delight 
young readers. “The Three of Salu” furnishes excellent 
supplementary reading material and can but stimulate in- 
terest in geography, as a living subject. The series as a 
whole gives faithful accounts of the lives of children in 
every land. 

CITIZENSHIP: A PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK IN 
COMMUNITY CIVICS. By Ella Cannon Levis, the 
Jacobi School, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 470 
pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Citizenship has never meant so much as it means today. 

Apparently the peak of interest has been reached. A 
combination of circumstances has created situations not 
dreamed of in the past. Such situations come but once in 

a generation. Great events create great situations. For 
instance, the Civil War created a situation which was first 
suggested by national conditions in 1873. The Civil War 
was an all important influence until the Spanish War, after 
which it was dimmed, but not eclipsed until the World 

War. Now any appreciable interest in it is impossible. 
For example, a man at great expense purchased the most 
extended official history of the Civil War, almost 100 vol- 
umes, bought them as an “investment” and could have soid 
them at a good advance almost any time before 1914. To- 
day they cannot be given away. No library will give them 
housing room and they are to be sold for waste paper. 
It is now practically ten years since the crime of launch- 
ing the World War was perpetrated, and practically five 
years since the fighting ended. Every phase of life, local, 
state, national and international, has been modified. Plant- 
ing, harvesting, marketing are different. Manufacturing 
and mining, riding and flying, buying and selling, banking 
and bonding, eating and drinking, dressing and undress- 
ing are different. Personally our paper bill has gone up 
three times in a few months because of a labor strike in 
the pulp mills of Sweden. Now it will come down be- 
cause the labor trouble in Sweden has been adjusted. 
“Citizenship,” by Miss Levis, is a wonderful presentation 
of all the situations that the last ten years have developed 
internationally, and the last five years nationally and 
locally, and we do not expect to see it improved upon until 
another creative situation. 

Protecting the community in various ways occupies ha!f 
the book. There are literally hundreds of activities, local, 
county, state, national and international, that are either 
new or newly functioning in citizenship. Public safety has 
altogether new significance. Public welfare has an en- 
tirely new meaning, Public Utilities have created new 
sciences. 

For instance, there are to be new studies of the human!- 
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ties by commissions with millions available for expenses 
for experts, nothing of which would have been thought of 
five years ago. 

Miss Levis has appreciated the new interest in the hu- 
manities and has adapted her book to the new situations. 


THE LABOR AND COST OF THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. With especial reference to English Com- 
position. Sixteenth edition, revised and extended. 
Compiled by Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas. 
Published by the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Chicago. 

In December, 1909, at a meeting of the Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America held 
at Iowa City, a committee was appointed to investigate 
and report upon the conditions of English composition 
teaching in high schools and college freshman classes. It 
was to ascertain if possible the proper amount of theme 
writing to be required, the best way of dealing with stu- 
dent manuscript, the necessary time, equipment, and num- 
ber of teachers, and the relation of these data to a proper 
standard of efficiency. The report was presented in 1919, 
and recommended for publication. In 1911 there were 
published and distributed twelve thousand copies of the 
report of 1910. The work was endorsed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, December, 1911, and the 
committee was enlarged to include Council representatives. 
October, 1912, the work received the endorsement of the 
Executive Committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and was recommended for attention by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

The Executive Committee of the National Council 
recommended that the survey be extended to include the 
study of the conditions and the teaching efficiency of ele- 
mentary-school English and that the membership of the 
survey committee be increased for this purpose. In June 
of 1913 the United States Commissioner cf Education 
gave formal approval to the work already done and the 
further plans of the committee, authorized the proposed 
extension of the survey, and appointed its chairman a 
special collaborator of the Bureau of Education, thus 
providing for the necessary expenses. 

It is a matter for congratulation that despite the handi- 
caps the National Council of Teachers of English have 
had adequate encouragement to publish sixteen editions of 
their invaluable work and this enlarged revised edition can 
but be of great scholastic service. 


~~ an 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Two Hundred Games That Teach.” By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Com- 


The Mastery of French.” By G. P. Fougeray. Syra- 
cuse, New York: Iroquois Publishing Company. 

“The Basic Principles of Gregg Shorthand.’ By John 
Robert Gregg. Price, $1.00. New York, Chicago, Boston: 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

“Getting Into Your Life Work.” By Heralé M. Doxsee. 
Price, $1.25 plus postage. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 

“Laboratory Studies in Mammalian Anatomy.” By 
Inez Whipple Wilder. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Company. 

“The New Larned History, Vol. III.” By J. N. Larned. 
—‘The New Larned History, Vol. IV.” By J. N. Larned. 
Springfield, Massachusetts: C. A. Nichols Publishing 
Company. 

“The Principal and His School.” By Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley. Price. $2.40. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

“Virgil's Aeneid.” By J. B. Greenough, G. L. Kittredge 
and Thornton Jenkins. Price, $1.92.—‘Constructive Eng- 
lish.” By Francis Kingsley Ball. Boston, Chicago: Gint 
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Beautiful Eyes. many years before it wae 
offered 








Oculists and _ Physicians 
Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


HAV red as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyer 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested wre 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMED 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Every Textbook in Use Should Be Protected 
HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and sanitary is 
a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


BY A 


BECAUSE 


(Samples Free) 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouvls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa, has an income each year for 
two years, aside from buildings, of 
more than $930,000. President Seerley 
will also have about $230,000 for an- 
ether dormitory. 


David P. Kimball, Boston financier, 
left $50,000 each to Harvard Univer- 
sity and Radcliffe College. 





Two Chinese courses will be offered 
by the teachers’ school at Johns Hop- 
kins University this year. The new 
subjects will be in charge of Chao 
Ming Cheng, a graduate student at 
the university and a_ native of 
Foochow. The first of the new sub- 
jects will be a language course de- 
signed to give practical knowledge of 
the national Chinese language as 
spoken in that country. The second 
course, in Chinese civilization, will 
embrace a consideration of the ethics, 
religion, science, philosophy and 
politics of China, and will include 
such studies as the principles of Con- 
fucius and the teachings of Mencius. 





Frank I. Weaver, at the age of 
eighty-one, has just finished his col- 
lege course which he started at Mt. 
Union College, Alliance, O., more 
than sixty years ago. According to 
word received here, Mr. Weaver, a 
former local resident, but who now 
lives at Salina, Kas., was granted a 
degree in electrical engineering during 
the June commencement exercises at 
the University of Kansas this year. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton’s salary as su- 
perintendent at Tulsa is to be $13,800. 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
sey of Cacsar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
den Jrenslations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 

Sepply any Dicti ¥ published, including the well known 
French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
Tie Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 
TION PUB’G CO., 16 FIFTH AVE., N. Y¥. CITY 

















_ Students working their way through Thomas Welton Stanford of Mel- 
Yale, according to figures compiled by bourne, Australia, a brother of Le- 
the University Bureau of Appoint- land Stanford, the founder of Stan- 
ments, earned $201,011 during the col- ford Jr. University, has provided a 
lege year just closed, and their vaca- fund of $400,000 to be used in a 


tion employment will bring the total 
earnings for the year near the $300,- 
QUU mark. 5,187 separate jobs, run- 
ning all the way from fifty cents for 
window washing, up to $1,500 for a 
particularly lucrative position, con- 
tributed to this total, and the earnings 
were distributed among 2822 different 
students. 

Southern Indiana cities are  recog- 
nizing the educational leadership of 
women in an unusual manner. The high 
school principals are largely women. 
Madison, one of the most traditionally 
cultured cities of the states, not only 
appreciates its present principal, Miss 
Lida G. White, by giving her an ele- 
gant new building, but carves over the 
entrance the name of the former long- 
time principal while stiil living in the 
city, “Lydia Middleton School.” 


— 


scientific effort to fully establish 
whether or not the living can com- 
municate with the dead. It is to be a 
Chair of Psychic Phenomena. 


Indianapolis is having a lively cam- 
paign for a bond issue of about $1,- 
500,000 with which to replace unsatis- 
factory elementary buildings. The 
criticisms of some present buildings 
in “The People’s Column” of the 
daily papers of the city are most in- 
tense. 

W. H. Lancelot, State Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa, head of the 
vocational education department, says: 
“There are five times as many _ stu- 
dents studying for the professions as 
there are positions open for them and 
three times too many studying for in- 
dustrial and business positions.” 





Francis B. Sayre, Harvard professor 
and son-in-law of former President Superintendent L. A. Mahoney, 
Woodrow Wilson, expects to leave the Moline, Illinois, is reported to have 
United States in October to accept an said that it does not matter how 
appointment as adviser in interna- teachers wear their hair. It’s what's 
tional law to the King of Siam. under the hair that is important. 








in teaching the’ Mechanics ard Fedagogy of Palmer Method 
OUR FREE SERVICE Penmaneb Pp is still offered to all tenrhers whore pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United states, and 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. ‘ 

hen followed tly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN weuing, wateh becomes 8 big aeeet in sebesl, 
business and social life. coin 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP ‘6 Sr 'sGrint. Thus itconserves the time 
of the writer and the time of the reader.” Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


i Method hi ttracti 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS he my pty the cenenaien of ‘modern oon. 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THEA.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New YorkCity. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portiand, Ore 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

dirmingham, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 











Dr. Louise Stanley, dean of home 
economics in the University oi Mis- 
souri, at Columbia,- Mo., has been se- 
lected by Secretary H. C. Wallace to 
head the newly established Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. She has 
filled successive positions since 1907 as 
instructor, assistant professor, asso- 
ciate professor, and dean of home eco- 
nomics in the University of Missouri. 
She has been special agent of the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education, 
studying home economics methods in 
the South and Pacific States, which 
has given her a wide acquaintance and 
experience in vocational educational 
work. Dr. Stanley was a delegate to 
the International Conference of Home 
Economics Teaching, at Ghent, Bel- 
gium, in 1913. She is chairman of the 
legislative committee of American 
Home Economics Association, of 
which Dr. Alice F. Blood of Boston 
is president. Dr. Stanley was born in 
Nashville, Tenn., was graduated from 
the University of Nashville and was 
a member of the board of education of 
the University of Chicago in 1906, 
and the following year received her 
M. A. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. She was awarded the Ph. D. de- 
‘gree at Yale in 1911. Until July 1 the 
work in home economics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture was in con- 
nection with the States Relation Ser- 
vice. 

Ernest Thelin goes from West 
Virginia Wesleyan University to take 
charge of Department of Education 
in Yankton (S. D.) College. 

Aberdeen, S. D., State Teachers 
‘College graduated 361 this year. 


A 
Massachusetts Tech men _ have 
worked prodigies greater than 
Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. 
Technology has grown from its open- 
ing class of fifteen to a total enroll- 
ment of more than 3,500. It draws 
students from all parts of the world. 
They come, too, from every state in 
the Union, less than half being resi- 
dents of Massachusetts. 





Professors Paul Monroe and Wil- 
liam F.-Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are making an 
important and interesting study of the 
schools of Bulgaria and other coun- 
tries. 

A bouquet of 25,000 flowers, each 
representing a new member, ias been 
presented to Miss Anna A. Gord, 


world and national president of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. The blossoms represented 


new members that have joined the 
organization since June 14, 1923, and 
filled a room about 15 by 20 feet in 
dimension. The bouquet included 
pine cones from Maine, wild roses 
from Iowa, moccasin flowers from 
Minnesota and almost all varieties of 
southern California flowers. Cali- 
fornia led with 7,254 new members; 
Iowa, 2,390; Illinois, 2,000; Indiana, 
1,191; Minnesota, 1,163. 

The Keene, N. H., State Normal 
School, Wallace E. Mason, principal, 
has more than 300 students this year, 
which crowds the institution to the 
limit. 


The Dupont Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is to spend $4,000,000 upon a 
fibre silk plant at Nashville, Tenn. 











BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, 
Tt aims to develop in the student a 
pression whether as a creative 


Literature and Pedagogy in America 
knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
thinker or an 


interpreter. sarees 
° 


eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 








his “Constructive English.” 


English” will provide the pages. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 








THE ARLO PLAN 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


For some years it has been our custom to drop i 
Ginn’s, when we had a problem_ to oe 
style, method, idiom, were his daily diet. Now Ginn has 


Dr, Ball combines the training of a teacher and scholar with that 

: . my : of 
a practical publisher in such a way that his “Constructive English” 
is unique. | It is a book that will be always at our elbow. If you want 
to settle your problems of style with the turn of a page, “Constructive 


P. S&S. Of course we still think the ARL® BOOKS are good also. 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


Upper first and second grades 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


solve. Questions of grammar, 


published 


Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
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with a_ shortage of 
secretary to 
amount to $1,000,000 for the coming 
year, the state board of normal 
regents has voted to continue in force 
the operation of Wisconsin’s nine 
normal schools on the basis of the 
appropriation allowed for the year 
1922-23. Failure of the 1923 legis- 
lature to grant an appropriation for 
the coming biennium forced the board 
to consider the policy to be followed 
in spending the $1,300,000 available 
for the coming school year. 


Of course John H. Beveridge has 
been unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent of Omaha. He is making it 
one of the best school cities in 
America, and the citizens know it and 
appreciate it. 





Meetings te be Held 
SEPTEMBER. 


6: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. C, 
A. Brodeur, Westfield. 


OCTOBER, 


15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superiatendents, Al- 
bany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 

15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grané 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 





Tew Words, Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced,and defined ir 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The 
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& Hereare 
a few samples ‘& 
agrimotor abreaction 
hot pursuit rotogravure 
Air Council mystery ship 
¥ mud gun soviet | megabar 
ff Ruthene askari _irredenta 
ja paravane cyper shoneen 
4 FlagDay  ssippio _ Esthonia 
Red Star sterol _S. P. boat 
capital ship junior college 
Blue Cross camp-fire girl 
overhead aerial cascade 


Is this Storehouse 
of Information 



















2700 pages < 
6000 illustrations 


Gazetteer & Biographical 

ctionary = write for a sample page of the New 
Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S-A- 
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20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. Mary 
Seppington, Union City. 

New Hampshire State Teach- 

Association, Manchester. 
7. Jackson, Madison. 

Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 

29-Nov. 3: Minnesota Educational 

Association, St. Paul. J, C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Assdciation of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. Cc. 
Denney, Conway. 

9-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E, L, Haynes, 
Methuen. 

26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A. &. 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 
Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educational} As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 

29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. W. P. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


DECEMBER. 


26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr,  secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 

27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo} Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


July-August business exceeds that of the spring season. 





Registration free Prompt attention to inquiries 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


3 Our clients are the 

TEA ~ A est Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage. serving of promotion, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. yconA — veg you. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. let. “Teaching aa 2 


38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 

















MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


J hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 


If you neee ‘a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Between ~wiste io ante 
34th and 35th Streets ‘"C&'Ster onty reliable 
, so New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 








free to school officials. 





? 70 Fifth Av 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “ith Avenue 


Recommends college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





TEACHERS Is the one in the country 

to give you real service. 

y Nineteen years in the 

é ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 
the 


petent educators, on 


. ye ; al he j fo h 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 9 2Um>P 27! the time for the 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for: placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


You cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we helieve you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 




















DR. A. E. WINSHI¥ 
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Dr. WINSHIP Savs: 
‘¢‘Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When 4a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 





booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441. C.U. BUILDING — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Addretg....++. Perererer eer rer eeeee 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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